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DIRECTORY. 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 








SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, etc 

For programme, address Prof.Gro. J. BrusH, 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x312-2 


ST, LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 


Law Department of Washington University. 
Professors and Lecturers: Hon. Sam. Treat, 
Hon. C. H. Krum, Hon. Albert Todd, Hon. G. 
A. Madill, Hon. G. A. Finkelnburg, G. W. 
Cline, Esq Henry Hitchcock, Dean of Law 
Faculty. Twelfth annual term opens October 
16, 1878—closes May 30, 1879, for annual exami- 
nations. Course of stndy greatly enlarged, com- 
peeing two annual terms, seven months each. 

tandard of examination for degrees higher, 80 
faras known, than any other American Law 
School. Diplomasadmit to bar in State and U. 
8. Courts in Missouri. Candidates for senior 
class examined only at beginning of term, on 
October 10 and 11, 1878. Term fee $60, includ- 
ing use of Law Library. No extra charges. For 





circulars address HENRY HITCHCOCK, Dean 
of Law Faculjy. 
8ST. Louis, July 1, 1878. 11-8910 





Boston University School of Medicine, 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 


The lectures of thie sixth year will begin Oct. 
9th, 1878, and continue till June, 1879. ‘This med- 
ical school was one of the first in this country to 
require preliminary examinations and to fur- 
nish a three years graded course. To secure 
still more thorough results an optienal four years 
course is established by which the graduate at- 
tains an additional degree in medicine, as evi- 
dence of study. Address 
I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, 

66 Marlborough Street, Boston. 


Pennsylvania Col. of Dental Surgery. 


Twenty-third Annual Session, 1878-9. 


The regular winter session for 1878-9, will com- 
Mence on Tuesday, October |, 1878, and continue 
five months, in the new and commodious college 
building, on Twelith Street, below Arch, to 
which the college has just been removed. The 
size and equipment of the rooms in this build- 
ing will enable the faculty to offer the dental stu- 
dent the advantages accruing from lecture rooms 
with high ceilings and comfortable seatings for 
over two hun‘ired (200) students, clinic-rooms 
with such an abundance of light that the most 
delicate operations can be performed in any part 
of the room, well furnished laboratories—me- 
chanical and chemical—and « large and well- 

ted and well-ventilated dissecting-room. 
or further information address 


C. N. PIERCE, Dean, 


11-89 10 








11-89 10 1617 Green Street, Phila. 
60 Any worker can make $12 a day at 
ho Address 


me. contr outiit free. 
TRUE 


Li-3 12-2 CO., Augusta, Maine, 


ey 


POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 





Washington University, St. Louis. 





CoursrEs or Stupr: 


I. Course leads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
Il. se xi = echanical Eng’r. 


Ill. he sie: bie emist. 
IV. < si id Eng’r of Mines. 
. es ns i, Architect. 
Vi. és = A lll Bachelor of Phi- 
lesophy. 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For further information apply to 

8 10-9 10 C. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 





University of Mississippi, 
AT 


OtzEORD. 





The next session will open on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 26, 1878. 

Tuition still free to all students from any 
State, except $50 to Law students. 

The University has just closed the most bril- 
liant and prosperous session it has ever enjoyed. 
463 Students werein attendance last 

Session. 


The Law Department is in successful opera- 
tion—36 law students were in attendance last 
session. 

EXPENSES FOR SESSION OF NINE MONTHS, 





9 months board, at $12 50................. $112 50 
POON, UG GS BP b soo ccontctrcstrdisetievses 13 50 
TAGS, BF COG... 20 rn ccpcscocecscccoesscccs 4 50 
Matriculation and Incidental Fee......... 12 50 

$143 00 


A student can get board at $10 per month, one 
mile in the country, and such as prefer can board 
themselves by ‘‘messing’’ for still less. 

Students buy their own fuel from the Proctor 
of the University at cost. 

This estimate is reliable and inclu‘les every- 
thing but books and clothing. The faculty is 
complete. The University is in excellent condi- 
tion, and all the departments, including the pre- 
paratory department, are in operation. Apply 
to the Chancellor, Gen. A. P. Stewart. 

H. M. SULLIVAN, 


11-9 10 Sec’y Board of Trustees. 





NIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, Lin- 
coln, Edmund B. Fairfield, 8. T. D 
D., Chancellor. Tuition free tv all. 
expenses only $6a yeur. All expenses moder- 
ate. Fourteen Protessors and Teachers. Class- 
ical, Scientific, Literary, Agricultural, and Pre- 


-, LL, 


Ineidenta’ 


paratory Courses. Open to both sexes. Ex- 
tensive cabinet and apparatus. Send for cata- 
logue. 11-8 12-7 





ROOKLYN, N. Y., Coll. Gram. School, 
(1349 to 1877). L. W. Hart, A. M., Prin- 
cipal. Classes small; iustruction very thorough 
and individual. Mathematics, Classics, and 
business English, as each scuolar selects. (It 
au have friends in Brooklyn, mail them this 
Journal. 31-7 12-7 








BETHANY ACADEMY. 


An English, Classical and 
Commercial 
Boarding School 


Terms low; excellent table fur- 
nished. Christian home. Fine build- 
ings and healthful location. Address 

J.J. WOODRUFF, Sec’y, 


11-9 10 Bethany, Conn.’ 





Position VW anted 


A young lady wishes a situation as teacher of 
Drawing—or would take a class in the city in 
either Free Hand or Mechanical Drawing. Best 
of references on inquiry. Address 

PROF. CHAS. A. SMITH, 


11-9 Washington University, St. Louis. 





| 00 Scrap Pietures, 10c! 100 Transfer, 10c! 20 
Floral Motto Cards, 10c! 10 Perforated 
Mottoes, 10c! 2 Chromo Mottoes, 10c! 4 fine 6 by 
8 Chromos, 10c! 1 Floral Surprise, 10c! all for 
50c, postpaid! AGENTS WANTED! Circulars 
3c, with samples, 10c! 7 taken! J. W. 
FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. Headquarters for 
Pictures, Mottoes, Frames, &. 11-10 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 





D one in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. Visiting Cards sent by 
mail, postpaid, 75 for $1.00 
SLAWSON & PIERROT, 
8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, St. Louts. 





$66 a week in your owntown. Terms and 
$5 outfit free. Address H. HALLETT & 
Co., Portland, Maine. 11-2 12-2 





to er day athome. Samples worth 
5 $20 Bs tree. Address Stinson & Co., 
Portland, Maine. 11-2 12-1 





Leading Music Books of the Season! 


Woodland ».:::: 


PusBLisHEp! 
Day School Singing-Book. 


Price60c. $5 Per * Echoes 


Easy and charming tunes. Pure and noble sentiment. Cho- 
ruses, Quartettes, Trios, Duets and Solos. Attractive Elemen- 
tary Department. Large thes Much superior to ordinary day 
school slaging books. A careful examination insures its adoption. 


CONVENTION 
i AND CHOIR 


ever published.” —A. BR. tage. Many Eminent Teachers 
and Choristers have adopted this Grand Book. 


GROWN oF GLORY Sosiay tert Senter 
o! r dozen. . 
No Better Sunday School Singing Book in Existence. 


For Singiog Classes, &c. Revised and 
6000 CHEER enlarged. Price, 60c. Per doz, $6 00. 
—_———————_ The Best Book for the Muney. 
These splendid books are by S. W. STRAUB. the 
pular composer and convention conductor. Either 
Book sent on receipt of price. Specimen pp. free. 
JANSEN, MoCLURG & CO., Publishers, Chicago, 














The Best Reading Material 
For Schools 


Is to be sought among the ‘*Classics of Litera- 
ture.’? 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


Cull attention to their School Edition of the fol- 
lowing standard works: 

Irving’s Sketch Book, 16mo, $1 25. 
‘*This exquisite miscellany.’’—J.G.Lockhardt. 
Irving’s Knickerbocker, 16mo, $1 25. 

‘*My sides have been absolutely soe with 
langhing over this wonderful volume.’’—Wal- 
ter Scott. 

Irving’s Alhambra, 16mo, $1 25. 


‘*The beautiful Spanish sketch-book.’’—W. 
H. Prescott. 


Irving’s Crayon Miscellany, 16mo, $1 25. 


_**A production almost sui generis.’’—Edward 
Everett. 


es, Washington, 12mo, illustrated, 
2 20. 


_ ‘fA work that should _be familiar to all Amer- 
icans, young and old.’’ f 
Adidison’s Roger de Coverly, 16mo, $1. 
Addison’s Spectator, 16mo, $1. 
eal Vicar of Wakefield, 12mo, 


. 


Uiheral deductions are made on orders for 


classes, 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
182 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW.YORK, 





location Scientifically Tanght, 


Ss. Ss. HAMIL 1, 
Author of ‘‘The Science of Elocution,’’ 710 
West Monroe Street, Chicago, li. The prepa- 
ration of pupils for Professors of Elocution ard 
Dramatic Readers, a specialty. 
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LEADINC BOOK HOUSES. 


The American Educational Series 
of School and College Text Books, New Graded 
Readers, Robinson’s Mathematical Series, 8win- 
ton’s Spellers, Histories, and Geographies, 
Spencerian Penmanship, Tounsend’s Civil Gov- 
ernment, Webster’s Dictionaries, &&., &. 

Correspondence will receive prompt attention. 
Adaress Jno. C. Ellis, 407 N. Fourth street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-¢ 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 
PUBLISH STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 
Appleton’s Readers; 
Cornell’s Geographies; 
Quackenboss’ Language Series; 
$3 Histories; 
Appleton’s Arithmetics; 
Krusi’s Drawing; 
Youman’s Botanies and Chemistry; 
Harkness’ Latin; 
Model Copy Books. 
THOS. SCHULES, Agent, Lawrence, Kansas. 


D. B. VEAZEY, Agent, &t. Louis. 
11-9¢ 


Missouri Bdaition 


OF THE 


ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. 


Double-page Map of Missouri, and 12 
Pages of Descriptive Text. 














The Special Geography of Missouri embraces 
a double-page map and twelve pages of descrip- 
tive text, with pictorial illustrations. 
THE DOUBLE-PAGE MAP 
has been drawn and engraved by the very best 
artists, and is the only Schoel Map of Missouri 
which correctly portrays the physical features of 


every county, together with county boundaries, ¢ 


railroads, cities, towns and villages. The riv- 
ers are clearly and beautifully printed in blue, 
and the swamp lands are indicated; the Ozark 
Mountains, knolls, river hills, and every rail- 
road line in the State are shown with greater 
fullness and correctness than in any school map 
hitherto published. The map is clear, accurate, 
and well adapted to use in the school-roem. 

The Descriptive Geography, by E. B. Neely, 
A. M., Superintendent of st. Joseph Public 
Schools, is arranged after the general plan of 
the Eclectic Geographies, and forms a complete 
system of local geography. 

The Missouri edition of the Eclectic Geogra- 
ew is furnished at the same price as the regu- 

redition. Eclectic Primary Geography No. 1, 
sample copy and introduction, 45c; exchange, 
38c; Eclectic Intermediate Geography, Ne 2, 
Missouri Edition, 90c; exchange, 66; for higher 
schools, Eclectic School Geography, No. 3, Mis- 
souri Edition, $1 05; exchange, 78c. 

ALSO NOW READY: 

Norbon’s Chemistry sample copy, 90c; ex- 
change, 65c. Bullet’s First Lessons in French, 
sample copy, 43c; exchange, 30c. 

Send for descriptive circulars. . 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG &CO 


137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 
28 Bond st., New York. 


Sower, Potts, & Co., Philadelphia, 


Pa. Dr. Brooks’ Union Arithmetic (combin- 
itg) and Standard Normal Arithmetics (separat- 
ing mental and written), Normal Algebra, Nor- 
mal Geometry and Trigonometry, Higher Arith- 
metic and Philosophy of Arithmetic, Westlake’s 
**How to Write Letters’’ and ‘*Common School 
Literature,’’ Floyd’s ‘‘ Literature for Little 
Folks,’’ Montgomery’s Industrial Drawing for 
Schools, Peiton’s Best Outline Maps, &c. 

Dr. Brooks’ works are unequal Westlake’s 
saat ae revelation. Catalogues free. 


Harjer & Brothers publish United 
States Readers, Wilson’s Readers, French’s 
Arithmetics, Swinton’s Language Series, Com- 
fort’s German, Hooker’s Natural Science, etc., 
etc. Address W. H. V. Raymond, agent, Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. 11-2c 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Greenleaf’s Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert’s Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert’s Graded Test Speller. 

Parker’s Exercises in English Composition. 
Independent Handbook of Mental Arithmetic. 
For information address the publishers, or 

11-10 8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Iowa. 


Houston’s Physical Geography 
THE LATEST AND BEST, 


Is the realization of what a text-book on this 
subject should be. It is just such a book as has 
long been needed, and its publication supplies a 
long-felt want. With it the subject can 44 mas- 
red in less time than with any othe: text-book. 
Send forcircular. Price, $1 50. To teachers 
for examination, $1. Please address 
ELDREDGE & BRO., 
11-9 12 17 North 7th Street, Philadelphia. 














Valuable 


Educational Works 


PUBLISED BY 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Cutter’s Physiologies. 
NEW SERIES. 

Cutter’s First Book on Analytic Anatomy, 
Physiology and Hygiene, Human aud Compara- 
tive. 12mo. 196 pp. 16 illustrations. Half 
roan. 80cents. 

Cutter’s Second Book on Analytic Anatomy, 
Physiology and Hygiene, Human and Compara~ 
tive. 12mo. 306 pp. 186 illustrations. Half 
roan. $1 35. 

Cutter’s New Analytic Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Hygiene, Human and Comparative. 12mo. 
388 pp. 230 illustrations. Half roan. $1 50. 


Chauvenet’s Mathematics. 

Chauvenet’s Elementary Geometry.  8vo. 
Cloth. $175. 

Chauvenet’s Plane and Spherical Trigonom- 
etry. 8vo. Cloth. $1 60. 

Chauvenet’s Method of Least Squares. 
Cloth. $1 60. 

Chauvenet’s Spherical and Practical Astron- 
omy. 2vols. 8vo. Cloth. $7 00. 


8vo. 





Sanford’s Arithmetics. 

Sanford’s First Lessons in Analytical Arith- 
metic. l6mo. 27 cents. 

Sanford’s Intermediate Analytical Arithmetic. 
16mo. 232pp. Halt bound. 45cents. 

Sanford’s Common School Analytical Arith- 
metic. 12mo. 355 pp. Half roan. 80 cents. 

Sanford’s Higher Analytical Arithmetic. 12 
mo. 419pp. Half roan. Clothsides. $1 25. 


Haldeman’s Outlines of Etymology. 12mo. 
Cloth: $1 00. 
Long’s Introduction to English Grammar, for 


Beginners. J6mo. Boards. 25 cents. 


Derry’s History of the United States. LIllus- 
trated. 12mo. Half roan. $1 35. 
Leeds’ History of the United States. 12mo. 


Extracloth. $1 75. 

Worcester’s Series of Illustrated School Dic- 
tionaries. The Primary, the School, the Com- 
prehensive, and the Academic. 

Schmitz’ German Grammar. 
$1 35. 

Contanseau’s French, and Longman’s German 


12mo. Cloth. 


Dictionaries. 18mo. Cloth. Each $i 50. 

Walker’s Science of Wealth. 12mo. Extra 
cloth. $1 50. 

Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 12mo. Cloth. 
$1 25. 

Samsen’s Art Criticism. 8vo. Cloth. $3 15. 
Abridged. 12mo. Cloth. $1 60. 


$1 50. 


Wickersham’s Method’s of Instruction. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1 75. 


Lincoln Phelps’ Scientific Series. 
Hachette’s Series New French Text-Books. 


Sue’s Practieal French Course. 
Etc., Etc., Exc. 


Indispensable Works of Reference. 

Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary. The Stand- 
ard Illustrated and Unabridged. Sheep. $10. 

Chambers’ Encyclopadia. American Revised 
Issue. 10 vols. Illustrated. Three editions at 
various prices. 

Lippincott’s Pronouncing Dictionary of Biog- 
raphy and Mythology. 1 vol. Imperial 8 vo. 
Sheep. $12 00. 

Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the 
World. Large 8vo. Sheep. $10 00. 

Allibene’s Dictionary of American and Brit- 
ish Authors. 2vols. Large8vo. Cloth. $7 50 
pervol. Sheep. $8 50 per vol. 





*,*Circulars and Descriptive Catalogues fur- 
nished on applitction by mail. 11-9 10 





Wickersham’s School Economy. 12mo. Cloth. | 


WASHINGTON = UNIVERSITY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
WM. G. ELIOT, D. D.. Chancellor. 


This Institution offers educational facilities 
unsurpassed, if indeed equalled, in the whole 
Mississippi Valley. During the twenty years of 
its active life, it has been making continual pro- 
gress. The devotion of its friends has enabled 
the managers to add continually to its advanta- 
ges and to steadily raise its standard of scholar- 
ship and attainment. Its faculties have been se- 
lected with the greatest care mainly from the 
alumni of our older colleges. 

The University is both non-sectarian in reli- 
gion and non-partizan in politics. There is no 
lack of effort however to impress upon all stu- 
dents the priceless worth of an unblemished 
character; the reverence due to all holy things; 
and the duties involved in good citizenship. 

Its organization comprehends: 

EO I oni oa vip ake daccosinhowisecse 

rene'ey wecephaod Prof. D. Arnold, Principal. 

II, Mary Institute, ....................000: 

pesenb eeu Prof. C. 8. Pennell, Principal. 
BE. ee Soo on. c cv nsescdccesecsnnscoes 
seeeebesesnn ,.....Prof. M. 8. Snow, Dean. 
IV. The Polytechnic School,.......... . 
Prof. C. M. Woodward, Dean. 


av. The St. Louis Law School,.......... 
Prof. G. M. Stewart, Dean. 


1. The first is essentially a preparatory school 
fitting students for the College and Polytechnic 
School. It has about 300 pupils. No atfempt is 
made here to put boys upon men’s work, but 
great pains is taken to teach the elements thor- 
oughly. 

Il. MARY INSTITUTE is a Seminary for 
young ladies, provided with the most thorough 
and varied instruction, so that no citizen of St. 
Louis or vicinity need send his daughter a thou- 
sand miles from home for four or five of the most 
critical years of her life, to be trained by strangers. 
Itcontains about 260 pupils. 

Ill. THE COLLEGE. The degreeof A. B. is 
ecnferred at the completion of the four years 
course. That of A. M-three years after gradua- 
tion upon the presentation of a satisfactory the- 
A liberal election of studies is allowed. 
Especial attention is paid to Modern Languages, 
English Studies and the Physical Sciences. Ef- 
fort is made to meet all the demands of the times 
for truly liberal courses of study. 

IV. THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL confers 
both professional and non-professional degrees. 
Its equipment is sufficient to give full instruc- 
tion in the following 


SIX COURSES OF STUDY: 
(a) Course in Civil Engineering. 
(b) sd Mechanical Engineering. 
(e) ” Chemistry. 
(d) s Mines and Metallurgy. 
(e) ** Building and Architecture. 
(f) ‘* Science and Literature. 

Lest it should be thought from the great vari- 
ety of subjects included in the above that (as too 
commonly is the case) the energies of a single 
professor must be dissipated in an attempt to 
ul. several professional chairs at once, it must 
be remembered that in Washington University 
the Professor of Chemistry teaches nothing but 
Chemistry; the Professor of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy nothing but Mining and Metallurgy (in- 
cluding Mineralogy and Geology); the Professor 
of Physics nothing but Physics; the Professor 
of Drawing nothing but Drawing, Painting and 
Designing; etc., etc. 

On every subject the School endeavors to keep 
pace with the most advanced in both science and 
art. Laboratory work in Chemistry, Physics, 
Assaying, Drawing and Mechanical Construc- 
tion, is a very important feature in the work of 
every year. 

Both the Polytechnic School and the College 
are epen to young women, and in both there are 
lady students. For fuller information send for 
| catalogue. 
| V. THE ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL is 80 well 
known that little need be said of it. Its excep- 
tionally careful teaching and strict examinations 
have gained for it a high reputation both East 
and West. 


Connected with the school is a wood-working 
| shop, @ machine shop, and a blacksmith shop. 
| These shops are fitted up with suitable tools, and 
all students are requi to learn the use of 
them, working, under competent instructors, 
from two to six hours per week. 
x3°F or further information, apply to the offi- 
cers whose names ure given above. Sets of prin- 
ted examination papers of previous years wi 


sis. 








important Announcement, 





A seleetion from the Educational Publications 
of 


Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
182 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





Rardwell’s New Arithmetic, $1 25. 

Hart’s German Classics for Students (4 vols. 
ready) $100 and $1 25. i 

Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols) 75c to $20. 

The El tary Sci Series (30 vols) 75c. 

The Advanced Science Series (14 vols) $1 50. 

Putnam’s World’s Progress, continued to ’77, 
$4 50. 

Goodwin’s Cyclopedia of Biography, $5 00. 

Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, $1 25. 

Gombert’s French Classics, per vol., 50c. 

Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Asthetics, and 
Logic. 

Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engineering. 

Sturtevant’s Economies. 

Chadbourne’s Natural Theology. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, 
etc., etc , etc. 








Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed upon 
application. I1-9 10 





To Teachers and School 
Officers of the State 
of “Missouri. 


The undersigned having been ap- 
pointed agents for the publishiug 
house of 


Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., 


of Cincinnati, respectfully call the 
attention of educators to the 


Eclectic Series of School Books, 


and desire to inform all school pat- 
rons contemplating changes of text 
books, that we have charge of intro- 
ductions of these books in Missouri, 
and are ready to make terms and 
supply books for examination or in- 
troduction. 
For further information apply to 


L. S. HOLDEN, Agent for South 
Missouri, 704 Chestnut Street, St. 
Louis, Mo., or 

MADISON BABCOCK, Agent for 
North Missouri, 704 Chestnut St., 





St. Louis, Mo. 11-8¢ 
JONES BROTHERS & CO. 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic.— 
By Wm. J. Milne, A. M., Principal State Nor- 
mal School, Geneseo, New York. This series 
embraces a practical course in Arithmetic in two 
books. They are on the inductive plan, and 
unite oral and written arithmetic in a practical 
method of instruction. 

Ridpath’s Histories of the United 
States embrace the following points of superi- 
ority: Accuracy and Brilliancy of the narra- 
tive—Clearness and elegance of style—Unity of 
narrative—Objective presentation—lIllustrations 
of superior excellence—Superior mechanical ex- 
ecution, and low price. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets 
—A complete course in seven books. The Tab- 
let form, presenting a solid surface—their size 
and compactness — their practical chaiacter — 
their novel construction—careful gradation of 
exercises—abundance ef material and low price 

lace them in advance of all other drawing 


ks. 
*,* Specimen pages and terms mailed to any 
dress. 11-8 12-7 








ORGANS ince: Fetal price, s510, omy 8135 


Great bargains. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 





A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fire- 
side Visitor. Terms and Outfit Free. 
A P. O. Vickery, Augusta, Maine. 





sent if desired. Examinations for College and 
a ic Scho em June 11-12, and in Sep-° 


11-5 12-4 
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WE do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 





Loox over your geography once 
more. 

Eads has opened out a highway to 
the sea through the jetties. Now let 
us put Hon. Thomas Allen where he 
can finish the railroad to the Pacific 
through Mexico. 

Two thousand miles have already 
been completed. 

He brought the first locomotive 
over the Mississippi River. He is di- 
rectly interested in speedily complet- 
ing the other thousand miles to the 





Pacific. A route feasible, a route 
open all the year, a route that would 
break up the ‘‘infamous monopoly” of 
the Union Pacific. 

Elect Thomas Allen to the United 
States Senate and this can be done, 
and will be done. 





Our NorRMALS, — The opening of 
our Normal Schools is more than 
gratifying. Cheering reports come 
to us from all of them. The South- 
east school has been considerably af- 
fected by the much-dreaded yellow 
fever. Many have been deterred from 
attending the first of the term, still, 
more pupils are now enrolled in the 
Normal department than were enroll- 
ed during the whole of the first term 
last year. A considerable increase is 
confidently expected soon. The cause 
of alarm is rapidly decreasing, and 
the people are realizing that the 
health of Cape Girardeau, where the 
school is situated, is most excellent. 
The Principn! informs us that the 
students in attendance are enjoying 
good health and are working hard. 
The character of the school is much 
better than last year. The citizens 
of the Cape support the school with 
a hearty good will, and are ready 
with open hearts and good homes to 
receive all who may come. D. 





Tue honest, earnest work we do 
with our pupils in the school room 
this session, will tell. All their fu- 
ture will be better and brighter by 
the strength they gain—by the vic- 
tories they win—by the habit of 
study—by the fidelity with which 
they achieve mental strength and 
poise, and solidity of character. 


Ah what a help, and an inspiration, 
a faithful teacher and a faithful friend 
is—to the young. 








Do not be dismayed or discouraged 
in the work you are doing, because 
some are indifferent—because others 
oppose. Kindly, gently, honestly, 
do your best, and you will win the 
hearts of parents by the love their 
children bear you. 





Tue end has come at last. Here 
is a solution of the vexed problem of 
how to take care of the idle hands. 
Set them at work. Let us have the 
Southern Pacific Railroad built with- 
out delay. Let the government lend 
its aid. 

Let us send men who can represent 
these vast interests to Congress, to 
the Senate of the United States. Men 
like Thomas Allen, who have demon- 
strated their capacity in this direc- 
tion. This would set every wheel in 
New Englandin motion. This would 
give a market at once to the surplus 
products of the Middle States. This 
would “employ every man in the 
country. This would make money 
plenty. This would unlock capital. 
It could find profitable employment 
and profitable investment. This 
would put an end to hard times! 





WE have received from the publish- 
ers in Cincinnati, Van Antwerp,Bragg 
& Co., a copy of their Eclectic Wri- 
ting Charts, comprising a series of 
72 numbers on 36 cards 9 by 13 in- 
ches, with capital letters on one side, 
and the small letters on the other. 
The letters are in white on black 
ground, and very distinct. Any 
teacher can use them, we should 
judge, successfully. A copy of their 
Composition Book, and also a copy 
of their Eclectic Writing Speller, we 
have looked over with interest. 

They are among the very best 
books of this class that we have ex- 
amined—good for the teachers—good 
for the pupils. Messrs. Holden and 
Babcock are the representatives of 
this firm in St. Louis. 











ARE you in favor of it? Are you 
in favor of a new era—an era of 
prosperity—an era of work; an era 
of good will, an era of plenty of 
money ; are you in favor of setting 





afloat the millions upon millions of|: 


greenbacks? If so, talk upthe mat 


ter of building the Southern Pacific 
Railroad—of electing men to the U. 


S. Senate who can inaugurate this 
movement. Men who have the brains, 
the energy, the experience, the abil- 
ity to do this. Hon. Thomas Allen 
has already brought about forty mil- 
lions of dollars, and scattered it along 
by the car load all the way from St. 
Louis to Texarkana, and there is not 
a farmer or mechanic, or a profes- 
sional man or woman, not a child but 
what is wiser and better and happier 
for it. 

Are you in favor of ending the 
“hard times?” Building this road 
will do it. Talk it up. 








Pror. J. M. Greenwoop declines 
to be a candidate for State Superin- 
tendent. He is too busy in his pres- 
ent honorable and effective work to 
turn aside, and he says we have a 
good man nominated for that posi- 
tion, who has been tried and found 
faithful, competent and efficient. He 
believes in, works for, and cordially 
supports and endorses Hon. R. D. 
Shannon, the present incumbent of 
the office. We have noticed for some 
years past that Prof. Greenwood was 
about right on most of the questions 
bearing upon education in this State. 








We fear some of the would-be lead- 
ers make a mistake in their efforts to 
build up one institution at the ex- 
pense of another. Every good school 
strengthens every other. A good 
private school stimulates and inspires 
those laboring in the public schools 
to do better, and as the public schools 
do better work the pupils avail them- 
selves of the advantages offered by 
the private schools. There is no an- 
tagonism, and there should be none, 
only a generous rivalry. That is le- 
gitimate. 








Axsout $1220 00 was contributed 
to the yellow fever sufferers by the 
children in the public schools of St. 
Louis. 

A grand thing it was, too, for all 
parties—to do this. The mutual in- 
terest and sympathy it begets, will 
never be forgotten, 
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DOWNWARD. 


HEN public opinion in Eng- 

land began some dozen years 
ago to demand an investigation into 
the state of the schools in that coun- 
try, and when that inquiry had suf- 
ficiently shown that much improve- 
ment was imperatively needed, a 
Royal commission was appointed to 
take the matter in hand. As a sort 
of outside member of this body there 
was appointed an assistant who 
should inquire into the condition of 
schools abroad, and report his know]l- 
edge to the commission. 

The anxiety was then about what 
are known there as primary schools. 
These are not what we designate by 
that name, but include what we call 
primary and grammar, or primary 
and district, and are for children up 
to the ages of twelve or fourteen. 
Them come the secondary schools, 
corresponding somewhat to our high 
school and academy grade, and in- 
cluding such English schools as Stow, 
Harrow and Rugby. By superior 
schools are meant colleges and uni- 
versities. The question and the anx- 
iety were then, as we have said, about 
the primary schools of the kingdom, 
and as foreign commissioner, was ap- 
pointed Matthew Arnold, now Pro- 
fessor of Poetry in Oxford Univer- 
sity, and a son of the famous Dr. Ar- 
nold, so long the head-master at Rug- 
by school. He was thus a man well 
acquainted with all grades of the 
best schools in England. He was pro- 
foundly impressed with what he saw 
in those countries of the continent 
which he visited, and convinced that 
much was to be improved in his na- 
tive country. He devoted much time 
and much attention to the work, and 
with a sincere and intelligent desire 
to do good, and when he returned 
and was asked what should be done 
to improve the primary schools, he 
replied: ‘Reform the secondary 
schools.” 

Some years after, when his demand 
had been in some measure answered, 
aitd when a new effort had been or- 
ganized for this very work, he went 
abroad again, visiting the secondary 
schools and the universities of France, 
Italy, Switzerland and Germany, and 
his auswer then to the question which 
he had been sent to answer, was: 

“Reform your universities.” 

Nothing could show more clearly 
than the earnestness with which, in 
his printed report he enforces these 
judgments, the truth of which we our- 
selves are firmly convinced, that the 
life of our schools comes from the 
top down, and not from the bottom 
up. 

We might as well expect the body 
to walk about and toengage in useful 
labor after the head has been cut off, 
as to expect our grammar and pri- 
mary schools to be what they should 
be if we remove the high schools. 
And again, it is in vain to look to the 
high schools to do what they should 
do if our colleges and universities are 
not carrying on genuine work thor- 
oughly and well. 


The paragraph in which these 


truths are told is the closing one of 
Arnold’s long report, as if he nad 
wished it to leave its impression on 
the minds of his readers. And, fol- 
lowing him, we repeat, to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What shall we do to make our 
lower schools better?” 

“Reform your secondary schools.” 

And when, some years after, we 
are asked by the anxions guardian, 
‘“‘What can we do to have better high 
schools?” we shall answer: 

“Reform your colleges and univer- 
sities.”’ 

Light comes down, and only reflec- 
ted light up, and intellectual and 
spiritual light are in this respect of 
the same nature as physical light. 


_~<ii- 
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What does Public Education con- 
template as its end? 

Is it its office to furnish the poor 
with what the well-to-do consider 
desirable for the necessities of life in 
the case of the poor? 

Is it its office to fluctuate with the 
caprices of each set of men who may 
at different times represent its adfnin- 
istration? 

Is it its office to furnish such facili- 
ties as are useful to the community 
as a community, and which are to be 
determined by the community? 
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OUR STATE UNIVERSITY. 








T is fortunate for the interests of 
higher education in Missouri, 
that we have a State University, and 
that it is recognized and provided for 
in the constitution of the State. 

The constitution provides positive- 
ly for the establishment of free public 
schools for all the population between 
the ages of 6 and 20 years. It goes 
farther than this, and crowns the sys- 
tem of public education by creating 
and supporting a university which 
shall provide the higher and highest 
scholastic’ education possible. 

In providing for the establishment 
of schools, it ordains suitable edu- 
cation for the youth of six years of 
age and likewise for the youth of 
twenty years of age. This implies a 
course of study of twelve or fourteen 
years, and includes the ordinary dis- 
trict school course, and the high 
school course as well. 

The establishment of the univer- 
sity as the highest limit of public ed- 
ucation leaves no doubt on this score. 
It is obviously intended that the 
common schools shall form one unbro- 
ken series with the State University, 
and hence that they shall prepare pu- 
pils to enter that institution. Thus 
the public high school is implied by 
the terms of the constitution, enjoin- 
ing upon the Legislature the estab- 
lishment of free schools for the popu- 
lation during the fourteen years from 
6 to 20, and it is presupposed as a 
necessary preparatory institution for 
the University. 

That our cities, towns and villages, 
ought to send up to Columbia their 
most promising youth, well fitted to 
undertake the excellent course of 
study there provided, is so obvious 





as to need no discussion. A great re- 


form is needed in our public school|ledge before memory. Words with- 


| thoroughly the great features of the 





system: instead of practically closing 
the period of education with the com- 
mon school, there ought to prevail, 
everywhere, the custom of making 
the course of study in*the district 
schools a preparation for the higher 
studies of the University. Missouri 
should have at least two thousand 
enthusiastic students at Columbia. 

Let us educate our own directive 
power, and not be forced to borrow it 
or import it from neighboring States. 

Now that our schools are opening 
so successfully and with so much en- 
thusiasm, it will do parents and pat- 
rons and teachers and pupils good to 
drop in and see what is being done, 
and what teachers and pupils propose 
to do. 

More and more is demanded each 
year of men and women, a broader, 
fuller, rounder culture—the schools 
must give this culture; if the present 
course of study is not well adapted 
to secure this, it ought to be changed 
without delay. 

It will pay you to drop in and see 
if your school is doing all, and the! 
best that it can do. The teacher and 
the pupils, too, will welcome sugges- 
tions, and a mutual interest and con- 
fideuce will thus be begotten. 








BETTER METHODS. 
UR teachers, in large numbers, 
have availed themselves of the 
drifl and culture of the institutes 
held the past season. 

In returning to their work they 
will put in immediate practice these 
better methods of instruction. 

Better methods of course mean 
complete adaptation. The means as 
well as the method must be adapted 
to the capacity of the learner. This 
principle is fundamental. It perme- 
ates all true teaching, and necessi- 
tates the profound study of child 
mind. Adaptation is pre-eminently 
the work of the teacher. He must 
ever use the means and methods best 
for the learner at the time. No iron 
rules, no ruts, no copying, no repeat- 
ing, can be tolerated. As no two 
cases can ever be the same, each les- 
son must be original, must be adap- 
ted. This is the germ of artistic 
teaching. Principles are eternal, but 
methods are plastic. The wise soul- 
builder studies the ego and the non- 
ego from the stand-poiut of culture. 
Guided by unvarying principles, at 
every step he varies the means and 
the methods to suit the eVer varying 
circumstances. Thus every power 
is called into active play. The soul 
firmly grasps the vivid ideas, feelings 
aud purposes, and readily recalls such 
acquisitions. 

Methods of culture mean right 
methods of teaching. [1]. Teach one 
thing at a time, and teach its connec- 
tion with other things. [2]. Teach 


subject. Avoid burdening memory 
with unimportant details. [3]. Lead 
the pupil to work up to definitions, 
principles and rules, and to indelibly 
fix them in memory. [4]. Know- 





out ideas are dead weights. Requir- 
ing children to commit things not 
understood, such as tables, defini- 
tions, rules, &c., isa fatal error. Not 
mere words, but ideas, relations and 
language as the embodiment of 
thought, are what the pupil needs to 
remember, [5]. Follow nature’s or- 
der. Let the objective precede the 
subjective, the synthetic the analytic, 
the inductive the deductive. Lead 
the pupil from objects to ideas, from 
ideas to words, from the concrete to 
the abstract, from individuals to 
classes, from particulars to generals. 
What is thus learned will remain 
fresh in memory through the whole 
life. 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 





AT our teachers and school 
officers need, what the people 
need to know is—that intelligence be- 
gets thrift and enterprise, and coins 
money out of the land, out of the 
mine, out of water and out of air, 
aud every other element; and that 
State which educates her people the 
best is the strongest State, the richest 
State, the most prosperous and law- 
abiding State. Our teachers should 
be so well posted that when informa- 
tion is lacking they can give it to es- 
tablish the truth of these proposi- 
tions. 

A little more reading and study on 
the part of our teachers would bring 
to them power and influence, and a 
rich reward. Send to the State Su- 
perintendent of Ohio, or Texas, or 
Massachusetts, 6r Oregon, or Califor- 
nia, or all of these States, and see 
what the stroug features of their 
schoul laws are, aud thus be able to 
suggest a remedy for any defect in 
thatof yourown State. This study 
and effort will pay you and your pat- 
rons a thousand fold. 


DRAWING AND SKILLED LABOR. 


HAT skilled labor commands the 

highest prices is patent, and in 
mechanicai pursuits the trained hand 
aud eye are of great value. 

The man who can illustrate his 
idea with his pencil, invariably rises 
in his occupation. 

The carpenter who draws well, be- 
comes foremau; and the machinist, 
in many cases, the successful inven- 
tor. 

The farmer also with this aid can 
describe the insect which destroys his 
crops, or can plat his ground. 

If one of two men is describing to 
the other some parcel of land, block 
of buildings, or a given locality, how 
much more easily and’ effectively 
could he do this with a few strokes 
of the pencil than by talking several 
uninutes? 

Children have a great deal of inge- 
nuity and power of combination, 
which in its’ crude state manifests 
itself in picturing wonderful ladies, 
impossible horses, &c. The delight 
with which they receive any hints 
which lead them to use this power in 
@ more satisfactory manner, ought to 
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convince the most skeptical of its 
utility. 

The low estimate of its importance 
is in part due to the want of knowl- 
edge of its principles and practice; 
hence the attitude of many is that of 
opposition. Let its advantages be- 
come thoroughly appreciated, then 
we shall see our schools taking the 
positien on this subject so much to be 
desired. 

Drawing aids in writing by train- 
ing the eye and quickening the pow- 
ers of observation. That the eye 
needs this can be proved by a simple 
expedient. Take any company of a 
half dozen or more, and ask them to 
give tle measurement of various ob- 
jects in the room, estimating distances 
wholly by the eye; the result will be 
truly surprising. Boys need just the 
education acquired by this study. 


ENGLISH, PURE AND UNDEFILED. 








N lately talking with a French 

lady, she remarked that in her last 
visit to Paris, a few months ago, she 
was very much surprised to see how 
many foreign words were used there 
in conversation. 

That the study of German is much 
more frequently pursued than for- 
merly would appear to be a natural 
consequence of the thought, follow- 
ing the result of the late war, but 
that English words are introduced 
and adopted would seem to show a 
new tendency in the French language, 
and one not to be approved by the 
best judgment. 

Though we may nct quite agree 
with the Frenchman who exclaimed, 
with an impassioned gesture, ‘“‘Ger- 
man! it is a language fit only for 
horses, but French! it is the language 
of the angels!” we may yet hold to 
the opinion that each language has 
certain peculiarities and aptitudes of 
its own which fit it for certain ex- 
pressions and uses, and we may re- 
gard it as a misfortune when each 
language isnot kept pure from any 
admixture with others. 

Now with regard to our own lan- 
guage, it would be well for those who 
are inclined to use it carelessly and 
hence slightingly, to know what in- 
telligent foreigners who have entered 
into its life sufficiently to know, think 
of it. 

Dr. Wirse, who was formerly of 
the Educational Council of Germany, 
and who has in his volume of letters 
from England given us so valuable an 
insight into English schools, speaks in 
the most glowing terms of its power, 
compass, and possible beauty. And 
all intelligent foreigners who have 
conquered its difficulties agree with 
him. 

From the smooth and lofty verse of 
Milton and Shakspeare to the every 
day dialogue of rapid business, there 
is no string which it cannot touch, no 
emotion or consciousuess which it 
cannot voice. It may not be now the 
language of horses or even of angels, 
but it might perhaps answer for both. 

At any rate it behooves us teachers 


and to see that it is so treated in our 
presence: i. e., within the precincts 
of the school room. There we can 
command respect for it, and that re- 
spect will be carried beyond those 
walls, till our pupils in their homes 
shall habitually avoid all corrupting 
slang, all perverted use of its words 
and phrases, and all admixture of 
foreign expressions. Especially is 
this care necessary in our Western 
schools; where the large proportion 
of German and French population 
makes foreign words most commonly 
heard, and so familiar. We must 
throw all the weight of our influence 
into the scale, and while not discard- 
ing words of classical origin, still 
hold in the main to the simple and 
straight-forward forms of speech 
which came to us as our inheritance 
from our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. 
If the teachers of the country can- 
not save us English, pure and unde- 
filed, where shall we look to find the 
power that can? 

ANNA C. BRACKETT. 
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WHAT DO THEY PROPOSE? 





HESE persons who find fault, 
these persons who would limit 
education, these persons who say our 
schools educate too much. 

Will an ignorant person do more or 
better work in the shop, on the farm, 
than an intelligent person? 

What would these “reformers” have 
our schools do? 

The most glaring misstatements are 
constantly made by persons in whom 
ignorance is criminal, and these are 
accepted by many as a basis for ac- 
tion. It seems to us that the friends 
of public schools should devote their 
efforts to obtaining an audience for 
the fundamental principles which 
must govern any rational comparison 
of opinions. Some such points as the 
following, would require answers, 
which would confine legislation to its 
proper channels: 

Are the public schools charity 
schools for the education of paupers? 
or are they schools which offer to all, 
without distinction of wealth or so- 
cial position, careful instruction in 
such elementary studies as belong to 
the education of all? 

If they are for paupers what kind 
of an education is at once feasible and 
desirable, and why should this char- 
ity be compulsory? 

If they are “for those who like the 
bulk of men must be content with 
menial employments,’’ what educa- 
tion is desirable for these and why, 
since poverty is of no occupation, 
should the community provide for 
those who in many instances are able 
to provide for themselves? 

If they are for the people, and the 
people means the civil people instead 
of any caste, then what ean be sub- 
stituted for these elements which 


school work? 





to treat it carefully and reverently, 


have always formed the staple of 


If education is used in its natural 
meaning, must not the course of study 
continue essentially what it has been 


must not special ends be sought by 
extension instead of substitution? 

In what sense does a knowledge of 
the elements ‘‘render one discontent- 
ed and unfit him for actual life’? Is 
it meant that ignorance of these ele- 
ments is a blessing, and that it is 
folly to be wise? Is intelligence and 
good character desirable only for the 
socially prominent, and is it better 
for “the hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water’ to replace these by a 
knowledge of some manual occupa- 
tion? What do the facts in the case 
testify? Do we find the greatest ex- 
cellence in the mechanic occupations 
disjoined with some acquaintance 
with the elements of intellectual ed- 
ucation? 

In what respect is the Higher Edu- 
cation as it is called unsuited to those 
who receive it? Is it reasonable or 
consistent to inveigh against the high- 
er education of all and then complain 
because not all but only a reagonable 
proportion avail theinselves of this 
higher education? 

Are the statements made against 
higher education capable of being 
substantiated by facts? 

Is it the record of our High School 
scholars that they are unwilling to 
work and to work at what they can 
find to do? Will any one take the 
catalogue which furnishes the names 
aud occupations of those who have 
been pupils of the High School, and 
prove any such assertion? 

— oo 


PARENTS, VISIT THE SCHOOL! 





N October, the harvests, crops, 
fruits, and all are gathered safe 
from storm, and embody the products 
of countless millions of capital, and 
of workers, toiling in appropriate 
harmony. 
Capital, to a large amount, has been 
invested in our school-houses, appara- 
tus, and salaries. The parents and 
the tax-payers are the proper parties 
to harvest the best results. The com- 
munity isthe gainer. The problem 
is how to be as large a gainer as pos- 
sible. The means are as simple as 
those of securing a heavy crop, or 
choice fruit, or the finest stock, viz: 
1st. Get the best you can, and, 2nd. 
Make the most of it. 
As the whole mathinery of schools 
is now in running order, and working 
actively, the one thing to do now, 
during the school rear, is to make the 
most of your means— particularly, 
the teachers, and, above all, the 
teacher in all the numerous districts 
where there is only one teacher. 
Parents, i. e., all who love your 
children wisely, and are willing to do 
your best for them, will you visit the 
schd®1 as often as once a month, from 
now till New-Year? A committee of 
public safety! A magnificent vigil- 
ance committee, choosing the “ounce 
of prevention”! . 
You can, by your cordial presence, 


the lonely teacher, and multiply his 
power five-fold. 





in the past, and as it is to-day, and 


and evident interest, become allies of 


To make this practical, we suggest 
two general] heads: 1. Donot. 2. Do. 


1. Do not scold behind the teacher’s 
back, if at all. It is throwing away 
your breath andtemper. It does end- 
less mischief to your children’s feel- 
ings as concerns the school. 

Do not slander, nor even gossip, on 
mere hearsay, or guess-work. It does 
not show you to be smart, critical, 
humane, or Christian. It helps no- 
body, and it works much harm, 
which none but an evil doer, i. e., 
malefactor, can really plot or execute. 


Don’t hinder a teacher’s work by 
your ignorance, laziness, or indiffer- 
ence. Heor she has a heavy load 
enough to carry, without being com- 
pelled to shoulder a much heavier one 
in the altitude of hindrances and 
stumbling-blocks. 

Do not suspect or impugn motives 
or measures before you carefully ex- 
amine and candidly hear them. ‘Evil 
to him who evil thinks”’. 

In the second place—we urgently 
ask—Do as you would be done by. 


Do your duty by your children, for 
it willsoon be too late. Go to the 
school room, an early call will be a 
welcome impulse to every “good and 
faithful servant’’. 

Do yourself the justice to show 
that you care to see and hear and 
know the teacher who trains and in- 
structs, enlightens and enlarges the 
spirit of your child all the best hours 
of the five days per week—if you re- 
ally do care, or, at least, assume so 
much of the virtue of parental faith- 
fulness and care as to act like it. 


Do your child the service of know- 
ing that from your visits to the 
teacher, his virtues and faults, success 
and failure, are laid open to you: It 
will stimulate and spur him to do 
his best; as well as warn and check 
him from going far astray, for he 
knows you have seen the teacher once 
and will see him again. 

Do the teacher the pleasure of assur- 
ing him the support of your whole 
conscience, affection and will, in mak- 
ing the pupil do his best. What can 
either you or the teacher make out 
alone, neither one knowing what the 
other wishes, or requires, or does? 
What is there you cannot do, work- 
ing together, both fully bent and 
bound to make the pupil learn and 
behave? 

Read about John Ruskin’s mother, 
and Mrs. John Wesley, and hosts of 
faithful parents. Two to one, three 
to one, you over-rule, sway and con- 
trol the young mind with an author- 
ity at once as irresistible as destiny, 
and as absolute as the will of God. 


“From eight years of age to six- 
teen” is the critical period wherein 
the chaos of the child’s inner world is 
to be transformed into the cosmos 
the harmonious creation which our 
heavenly Father designed. 

And so shall the teacher’s work be 
no thankless, solitary task. 

L. W. Hart. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


<i 
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That is a splendid offer we make. 
Twelve subscribers will secure you 
the latest edition of Webster’s Una- 
bridged Dictionary. 
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{ SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. vf 


BY J. BALDWIN. 





XXXV.—Objective Point in Education. 





Education in its broadest sense 
means development. It is the evolu- 
tion of every human power. As a 
science it deals with the laws, means 
and processes of development. As 
an art, it deals with the application 
of educational means to educational 
ends. 

1. Well directed effort is the condi- 
tion of all development. The child 
is endowed with the powers of 
thought, feeling, and action. Each 
power of the soul is self-acting, and 
grows only by self-effort. Teaching 
is the art of stimulating and direct- 
ing the self-activity of the child. All 
education is necessarily self-educa- 
tion. 

2. Knowledye is mental food. Food 
aud exercise are as necessary to men- 
tal as to physical growth. Know- 
ledge is the stimulus which excites to 
mental effort. The appetite craves 
food, and in the presence of suitable 
food the entire digestive apparatus 
acts. Food is converted into muscles; 
muscles are used; the result is physi- 
cal power. The soul longs for know- 
ledge. In the presence of suitable 
knowledge every faculty of the soul 
is roused to action. The child knows, 
feels, chooses, acts. The result is 
mental power. 

3. Fatal errors. ‘With the masses 
education is mere teaching, teaching 
is communicating knowledge, and 
communicating knowledge is seeing 
that the pupil studies the book. Most 
teachers have imbibed the same de- 
grading notion, and hence labor sim- 
ply to increase the pupil’s stock of 
knowledge,—hence, the more studies, 
the more books, the more recitations, 
the more answers committed, the bet- 
ter.” The thoughtful teacher will 
correct all this, and make knowledge 
& means, not the end. 

4. The true objective point in edu- 
cation, “let it be understood, is the 
development and culture of the mind, 
the making of the true man 
or woman. In teaching, it is not the 
communicating of knowledge which 
is the great work; it is rather the 
training of the child to find out know- 
ledge for himself; it is making him a 
thorough student. Once make him 
sharply observant, closely attentive, 
exact in his recollection, and clear in 
his reasoning, and secure that all this 
shall be the fixed habit of his mind; 
and you need not concern yourself 
about gwing him knowledge: his 
whole course will be full of self-in- 
struction and self-acquisition. Use 
what he learns, not so much for the 
knowledge gained, as for the study, 
the self-developing, self-disciplining 
effort it requires; and make your 
teaching a more wise, direct, and pa- 
tient effort to teach the pupil how to 
study, and to aid and inspire him to 
become a perfect student.” 

5. Theart of study. Horace Gree- 
ley was accustomed to say, “Any one 
can dig, but he is a wise man who 





knows what to dig, and when to dig, 
and how to dig. Any one can study, 
but he is a philosopher who knows 
what to study, and when to study, 
and how to study. 

The farmer, the mechanic, the art- 
ist, the scientist and the teacher, are 
entitled to start with the accumulated 
experience and achievements of the 
race. Only thus is progress possible. 
Surely, the child is entitled to no less. 
To leave the young to grope their 
way, is to rob them of their best 
years. Wise parents guide the efforts 
of their little ‘ones. Experienced 
and wise teachers should direct the 
activities of learners. To train the 
pupils how to study is the most vital 
duty of the instructor. 

6. The future is full of promise. 
Enlightened public sentiment wil! 
steadily elevate the educational ideas 
of the masses. Kvowledge will come 
to be considered a means. Books and 
lessong will be considered means. 
The practical or bread-winnivg pow- 
er will be considered ameans. A yig- 
orous and noble manhood will become 
the real objective point in all educa- 
tional effort Only such men and 
women as are competent to so direct 
and stimulate child effort as to secure 
development and culture, will be per- 


mitted to enter the school room. 
Stats NorMAL, Kirksville, Mo. 





A CHAPTER OF ERRORS. 


REVIEW OF DR. LAWS’ ARTICLE ON 
“THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS.”’ 





In the September number of the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, the Presi- 
dent of the State University charges 
“mismanagement” of the Normal 
Schools by their boards of regents, 
and publishes his estimate of this 
mismanagement by pronouncing it 
“a crime against the educational in- 
terests of Missouri.” 

In order to relieve these serious 


charges of any possible imputation of 


recklessness, it is necessary to assume 
that the learned Doctor understands 
“the relation of the State Normal 
Schools to the district schools,’”’— 
which he gives us to understand is 
“the one point of vital importance’’ 
upon which he bases his criticism. 

Without callingin question the “in- 
telligence” of President Laws’ con- 
ception of what Normal training 
should be, or the accuracy of his in- 
formation as to what is being done to 
fulfill the design of their establish- 
ment, and judging him solely by the 
article under review, my first propo- 
sition is that he does not understand 
the relation of the normal schools to 
the district schools,—neither theoret- 
ically nor in the practical resulgs of 
their labors. The second proposition 
is that he does not correctly appreci- 
ate the still broader relation of these 
schools to “the educational interests 
of Missouri,” Let these propositions 
be judged by what follows. 

His argument, put into the form of 
a syllogism, is: 

The Normal Schools were estab- 
lished for the purpose of instructing 
teachers in the branches taught in the 


district (or ungraded) schools, only. 

The law describes and limits these 
branches, 

Therefore, these schools cannot le- 
gitimately teach any other branches. 

There is not-:an atom of truth in 
either of his premises, and of course 
his conclusion is the progeny of the 
laboring mountain. 

His statements are so utterly with- 
out foundation in fact or law, that it 
is difficult to understand how hesum- 
moned the courage to make them. 
But as neither his dictum nor mine 
will settle anything in this connection, 
let us seek for the facts where they 
may be certainly found. 

Let it be borne in mind that Dr. 
Laws means by “the ten thousand 
district schools” the ungraded coun- 
try schools,—the elementary schools, 
—or, as they are usually styled, the 
“common schools.” This interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of the phrase 
‘district schools,” as used by him, is 
proved correct by his misapplication 
of law, in his effoft to show that the 
law defines the work of district 
schools. 

Neither in the establishment of the 
normal schools nor in any subsequent 
legislation was there an effort to de- 
fine or limit the course of study, nor 
was even a suggestion made in refer- 
ence thereto, except the indefinite re- 
quirement that they “shall be con- 
fined to such instructions only.as are 
taughtin normal schools;” and the 
fact that the entire contro] of these 
institutions was given to their respec- 
tive Boards of Regents with full 
power to “direct the course of in- 
struction” (section 5, page 135, Laws 
of Missouri, 1870) proves conclusively 
the reverse of his assumption that 
they were designed to do the limited 
work outlined by him. 

Dr. Laws may search the statutes 
until he is familiar with every sylla- 
ble bearing upon the school question, 
and until his eyes are dimmed by age, 
and he will fail to find anything 
that even squints at an intention to 
restrict these institutions to the work 
of preparing teachers for the elemen- 
tary schools, and prohibiting them 
from the work of preparing teachers 
for the higher schools. 

Thus his major premise being dem- 
onstrated to be ® mere assumption, 
and the language of the law explod- 
ing that assumption, his dictum falls 
lifeless and his argument fails. 

But suppose, for argument sake, it 
be admitted that the normal schools 
were designed solely to prepare 
teachers for the ungraded country 
schools, and not for the graded and 
high schools, will the President of 
our State University undertake to 
defend that theory of education which 
he has advanced:—namely, that it is 
neither desirable nor necessary to 
impart any,more knowledge to the 
prospective teacher than he is expec- 
ted to impart to his students? 

He commits himself unequivocally 
to this view, in the article referred 
to. He says the law names the bran- 
ches to be taught in the public 
schools, and since the normals were 








established to prepare teachers for 


these schools, they are criminally 
mismanaged when they undertake to 
give instruction in any other branches. 

Iassert that while he so states in 
his published article he does not so 
hold. His inconsistency is proved by 
his oft repeated public utterances and 
by the published curriculum of his 
own normal school, as well as by his 
well known culture and intelligence. 

On Tuesday afternoon of June 11th, 
last, in an address to the students of 
the Warrensburg Normal School, Dr. 
Laws stated, ‘‘there has never been an 
example in history of popular educa- 
tion flourishing in the absence of the 
higher education.”’ I have heard him 
make this statement repeatedly, va- 
rying the phraseology, by substitut- 
ing the expressions ‘‘elementary ed- 
ucation,” and “lower education,” for 
“popular education”; and in a speech 
to the Legislature in 1877 he asserted 
the same fact. 

Now, if he desires to appear consis- 
tent, will he explain how it is possi- 
ble tor the higher education to influ- 
ence the lower without coming in 
contact with it; and how it will come 
in contact with it except in the rela- 
tions of the instructor to the instruc- 
ted? Will he tell how, his own pub- 
licly pronounced theory being true, 
it is possible for the lower education 
to flourish within his prescribed 
limit of branches so long as the in- 
structor is unable to get without the 
periphery, or rise above the level of 
the plane on which he is expected to 
guide and direct his pupils? 

It is needless to ask him whether he 
does not believe that the more exten- 
ded the information of the teacher 
the better will he be qualified to im- 
part instruction in the branches lying 
below his own level; for he affirmed 
this belief, in another form, in the 
Warrensburg speech above cited. 
Then why does he so earnestly object 
to the higher branches in the courses 
of the normal schools not located at 
Columbia? Itis not, it cannot be, be- 
cause he deems their use an evidence 
of a faulty theory of education, nor 
injurious to the educational interests 
of Missouri. 

Again, Dr. Laws says that the Uni- 
versity is the “head of the public 
schools of the State.”? Its Normal 
School was established for the spe- 
cific and only purpose of training 
teachers for the public schools. In 
other words, the purpose of the es- 
tablishment of his normal school was 
precisely the same, and identical with 
the purpose of the normal schools of 
which he is not the head. Accepting 
his criticism of the other normals, he 
is forced to submit to its rigid appli- 
cation to his own; and when the ap- 
plication is made he is self-con=¢eted 
as a criminal against “the educational 
interests of Missouri,” for his curric- 
ulum goes in advance of that of the 
other normals. 

But, his glaring inconsistency is 
still further shown in the statement. 
that in conferences with the Princi- 
pals of the other normals and myself, 
at meetings of the State Teachers’ 
Association, and elsewhere, he has 





insisted that all the normal schools, 
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including the one at Columbia, ought 
to be adjusted to the same basis, and 
cover the same course. His course of 
study includes many branches not 
embraced in the list he claims is pre- 
scribed by law for the district schools, 
and he declares that to get outside of 
this list and go beyond it is a “‘crime 
against the educational interests of 
Missouri”! 

I cannot pursue this branch of the 
subject further, without quoting a 
few familiar old maxims, and I de-; 
sist. 

Recurring to his second proposi- 
tion, that “the work of the district 
school is defined by the law,” I deny 
it, and pronounce the statement as 
having no more basis than his fanci- 
fultheory of what all other features 
of the public school system should be 
in order to conform to his peculiar 
views. The Doctor has not only 
strangely but, in his own language, 
“radically misconceived”’ the school 
law. Is he blind? Rather, how shall 
we account for his blindness? He 
says the law so specifically limits the 
course of study in the public schools 
as to name the branches, and he offers 
in support of this statement—what? 
A section of the law fixing the qual- 
ification one must possess to obtain 
a certificate, ENTITLING HIM TO 
TEACH! Comment is unnecessary. 

The law does not and never did 
prescribe and limit the course of 
study for the public schools, but has 
always, wisely, left. it to the people 
and their school officers. 









At another time I propose to notice 
the “surprise”? the Doctor prepared 
for his readers in stating that these 
criminal Boards ‘‘discredit” a part of 
their own course; and show that he 
has been engaged in a smaller busi- 
ness, even, than that of constructing 
a man of straw. 

R. D. SHANNON, 

Member of the Boards of Regents. 





THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


BY DR. 8. S. LAWS, 


first two years’ part of the course. 















(President of State University—Missouri). 
[No. 2]. 





F these Normal Schools exist for 
the purpose of supplying teachers 

to our district schools, it is perfectly 
evident on the face of the case, that 
they have wandered from their proper 
work. It has been my aim, not‘to as- 
sert this in some vague or general 
way, but to put it in every intelligent 
reader’s power to see and understand 
it for himself. 
Now, please notice some of the ex- 
ceedingly pernicious consequences: 
1. The teaching aud training of 
those in the first and second years’ 
part of the course are thereby render- 
ed of an inferior kind. The way in 
which this occurs is perfectly plain. 
In the three Normals, at Kirksville, 


Warrensburg and Cape Girardeau, 
there are matriculated, first and last, 
in the course of a year, about twelve 





this less than one-sixth in the advanc- 
ed part of the course, about one- 
fourth of the advanced pupils areem- 
ployed as teachers .of those in the 


In this way the regular professors do 
only a part of the teaching and train- 
ing of those pursuing the work spe- 
cially related to the district school 
work, whereas, those in this part of 
the course are entitled te the full 
work and best help of the regular fac- 
ulty. 
The regular faculty has to spread 
its labor over such a broad surface 
in the four years’ course that it be- 
comes too thin to be of standard 
value. Where advanced pupils are 
not let loose on those in the beginning 
of the course, then the regular pro- 
fessors are so completely overworked 
that their own labors are deteriora- 
ted. This is the existing state of 
facts. In either alternative the work 
done for those in the legitimate part 
of the course is spoiled by attempting 
what is therefore worse than super- 
fluous. 
2. The inferior training, which is a 
wrong to those who are the victims 
of it, is still farther degenerated by 
repressing and shadowing the spirit 
of professional teaching on their part 
whose ambition should only aspire to 
usefulness and distinction in the ranks 
of the army of the ten thousand dis- 
trict school teachers of the State. No 
body of workers destitute of an es- 
pirit de corps has efficiency and ver- 
sistency; and our young men and 
young women should, in every hon- 
orable way, be encouraged to feel 
that the district school house is a 
place of honor and usefulness to be 
aspired to as the sphere of a life- 
work. But they are now snubbed in 
the Normals, if I may thus express it, 
as at present conducted, with a mis- 
erable elementary certificate, and told 
and made to realize that, if they want 
to receive recognition by diplomas as 
graduates in the ranks of teachers, 
they must plod their weary way 
through two years more. 
Then, at the end of four years, they 
are assured that they are not only fit- 
ted to teach district schools, but acad- 
emies and higher institutions, which 
belittles and disparages the district 
schools and tends to lead them away 
from their proper work, and to thin 
out the stream of tbose who find their 
way to the district school houses. 
We are consequently supplying teach- 
ers by tens where they should be sup- 
plied by hundreds; and yet their sup- 
posed superior quality is no compen- 
sation for this most unfortunate defi- 
ciency of numbers. 
The fact is, with their deficient 
training and their heads filled with 
false and misleading notions of their 
work, instead of being of superior 
quality, they are spoiled for their le- 
gitimate work, and hence the stories 





hundred pupils, of whom less than 
two hundred are in the third and 


fourth years’ part of the course. To/| There is need that the strong hand of 
enable the faculty to give attention to|authority reduce the authors and 


of these new fangled teachers being 
above their work, and attempting to 
stuff the'children with subjects out- 
side of the contemplation of the law 
and unsuited to their actual wants. 








agents of fhis confusion to subordi- 
nation and order. 

3. Another evil, also, is a wasteful 
and injurious application and de- 
rangement of effort in the different 
institutions constituting the State 
system. The University and the dis- 
trict schools of Missouri have a con- 
stitutional existence; (see first and 
all succeeding constitutions of the 
State, also catalogues of University 
1877, pp. 7, 8, and 1878, pp. 4, 5); 
whereas, the Normals have only a 
statutory existence, and hence a place 
subordinate and subservient. At 
present the course of labor in the aca- 
demic schools of the University cov- 
ers six years—it goes down to the 
door of the district school house. 
Any pupil well taught in the dis- 
trict schools as prescribed by law, 
can step from the door of the district 
school into the lowest classes of the 
University. Hence the University is 
in organic connection with the dis- 
trict schools, and interested in every 
influence that improves or injures 
them; as by their means, and by that 
alone, higher intermediate schools 
and academies in fact can exist. So 
that, by a successful and wise hand- 
ling of the influences which strength- 
enand improve the district schools, 
these intermediate schools will be- 
come a necessity, and the first two 
years of the University academic 
course will finally be dispensed with; 
and not only the University but all 
the private colleges, devoted to the 
higher education, will share the ben- 
efit. 

As the matter now stands, the Nor- 
mals are turned aside from and are 
neglecting their legitimate work 
which is so much needed, and mak- 
ing an abortive and ridiculous at- 
tempt to do in their third and fourth 
years the work which is already pro- 
vided forin the University and the 
private colleges of the State. The ef- 
fect of this misconception and mis- 
management is wrangling, wasteful- 
ness and weakness. The question is 
not one touching the personal and 
professional occomplishments of the 
gentlemen connected with the Nor- 
mals, but it is one relating to the ser- 
vice which the public has the right to 
demand that these Normals shall ren- 
der to the public schools, in consider- 
ation of the support extended to 
them. 

(To be continued). 


RIGHT HABITS, 





AYS Prof. Putnam of the State 
Normal Schoodl: 


their pupils. 


long time upon any subject. 


“Attention is 
not a faculty, but a habit, and can be 
formed as other habits are formed. 
Teachers frequently ask too much of 
The child’s attention 
cannot be concentrated for a very 
Atten- 
tion cannot be obtained by asking for 
it or demanding it; nor by fretting or 
scolding about it. The attention must 
be secured by exciting the child’s cu- 
riosity, and then retained by giving 
him something to think about, some- 
thing to do, by not at once fully sat- 





thing into his mind, not by trying to 
drive out what is there. Allow the 
child to do something; his nature re- 
quires him to do something,.and you 
must give him the opportunity for 
doing. Attention can be commanded 
by determining to have it; not by 
saying so to the pupils, but by deter- 
mining to pursue such a course as 
shall secure and retain it. A teacher 
willaccomplish much, in training pu- 
pils to give attention, by being a prac- 
tical‘'example and giving close atten- 
tion to class work. Attention can be 
secured by having pupils feel that 
they are liable to be called on at any 
moment to reproduce the lesson of 
the day or any previous lesson. 


INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 
ROF.J. L. PICKARD, President 
of the State University in Iowa, 
says: ‘Drawing in its industrial 
phase is a chief agent in hand culture. 
Its importance will be more and more 
felt as manual skill becomes more im- 
peratively the demand of the times. 
The time for picture-making is not in 
the years covered by our school work. 
But the study of geometric forms, the 
conventionalizing of natural forms, 
the combination of natural forms 
within given limits according to the 
taste of the designer, the accurate 
construction of required figures, all 
have their practical bearing upon the 
activities of life. Observation, or the 
use.of the senses—analysis, or the ap- 
plication of the reasoning faculties to 
the forms and proportions of things 
observed—manual skill in represent- 
ing to the eye the outlines of things 
observed, are all cultivated in a-re- 
markable manner by the study of in- 
dustrial drawing. .The aid which the 
hand can render the mind is noticea- 
ble at every step in the processes in 
education. It is apparent in familiar- 
izing the little child with the forms 
of his letters both in reading and 
writing, in the diagrams which are so 
helpful to the teacher of arithmetic 
and of grammar, in the map drawing 
without which geography is studied 
to but little purpose, in the outlined 
forms of natural objects. Drawing 
is a language of universal use, and 
remarkably concise—a few lines rap- 
idly sketched being of more value 
than paragraphs of verbal descrip- 
tion.” 
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Tue annual fairs this fall in many 
places have had an attraction for the 
people in the exhibition of the work 
done by the children of the public 
schools. 

The managers have arranged for 
premiums to be given for the best 
specimens of drawing—of writing— 
for the best examination papers in 
geography, history, and mathematics. 
The children and the work they do 
have created as much interest—in 
some places—as the colts and horses 
-~and the work they do! 
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HIGHER EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 





N this topic Prof. Alexander’ 
Hogg of Texas desires to be 
heard, and we give him room cheer- 
fully, and the project he advocates a 
most cordial endorsement. 

The National Teachers’ Association 
has given the subject of the higher 
education of women a careful consid- 
eration, and the resolutions passed 
unanimously will be found in the ar- 
ticle below. 

Ladies ought to be able to go to 
college without being obliged to go 
“behind a curtain.” A friend writing 
to Prof. Hogg on the subject in Texas 
says “young ladies like to go to col- 
lege? They have been doing so be- 
hind a curtain for many years. Prof. 
Mitchell of the University of North 
Carolina, educated his three daugh- 
ters in that way. One of the profes- 
sors of the Vanderbilt has his daugh- 


ter in daily attendance with the 
highest class in that university. Our 


own State college is educating at least 
one daughter of itselearned faculty.” 
This is very well, and to this we offer 
no objection. If our daughters can- 
not find the higher education without 
accepting a permit to enter colleges 
for young men, I say all praise to 
their heroism. But 
" S&S © * i ohh 

That I were some great princess: I would build 
Far off from men a college like a man’s, 

And I would teach them all that men are tanght. 

I would give them a fair chance, 
not an identical, not an equal educa- 
tion, but an equivalent education, 
suited to their sphere of life as is their 
brother’s suitable and sufficient for 
theirs. This can only be done in sep- 
arate and distinct schools. Schools 
projected and organized with this 
view. 

How can this be done? By the Gen- 
eral Government giving to the States 
and Territories an amount of public 
land sufficient to endow and maintain 
a college in each State and Territory, 
accepting the same under certain pro- 
visions similar to the grant of land, 
July 2, 1862, for the benefit of agricul- 
tureand the mechanic arts. 

H. H. says a bill was introduced 
into the last Congress, asking the Gen- 
eral Government to set apart a por- 
tion of the public domain for this 
purpose. 

The Hon. R. Q. Mills did introduce 
into Congress a bill looking to this 
very thing. It is entitled, “A bill for 
the liberal education of women.” It 
received two readings, was ordered 
to be printed and went to the Com- 
mittee on Education. There of course 
it will remain unless Mr. Mills or 
some other public spirited represent- 
ative follows it up, and a similar one 
is introduced into the Senate, and 
both carried through simultaneously. 
There will be no trouble about its 
final passage. It will, however, cost 
some care and watchfulness on the 
part of afew friends. It has now, in 
this shape, been before the country 
just 12 months. The leading journals 
and the leading educators of the 
whole country have favored it. 





I traveled to Louisville ,jast sum- 


mer, was present at the meeting of 
the National Teachers’ Association, 
and had the honor to introduce the 
following: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of 
this Association that the General 
Government should at an early period 
look to the feasibility of donating a 
portion of the public domain for the 
endowment and maintenance of at 
least one institution in each State and 
Territory for the higher education of 
women. 

“Resolved, That this Association 
appoint at this meeting a committee 
whose duty it shall be to draft a suit- 
able memorial to Congress, and to 
urge the distribution of the public 
lands for the purpose mentioned.” 

These resolutions were unanimous- 
ly adopted, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to draft a memorial to Con- 
gress and to present the same to his 
Excellency the President of the Uni- 
ted States, for his approval also. 

It was impossible for one engaged 
in daily teaching like myself to leave 
to be present in Washington, hence 
this part of the memorial did not re- 
ceive the personal attention of any 
one particularly, as it should have 
done. Still much has been done in 
preparing the minds of the people, 
and in arousing them to a sense of 
their duty in the premises. In a let- 
ter to the Courier-Journal I showed 
that while I was not opposed to co- 
education, that it had failed. It was 
not what we desired for our daugh- 
ters. That co-education is urged for 
two reasons: First, because it is 
cheaper; second, because the presence 
of the girls has a good influence over 
the boys. 

Under the head of economy, we 
force our daughters to accept a per- 
mission to attend a college especially 
designed, equipped and conducted to 
suit the tastes, and to furnish the in- 
struction and discipline for young 
men. Is there any consistency in 
this? Is there any fairness or justice 
in this sort of economy? As to the 
good influence over the boys, have 
fathers and mothers the right, have 
professors the right, to expect of 
young ladies the sacrifice of their 
time, their comfort and their happi- 
ness to pursue studies absolutely not 
only not suited to their tases, but 
positively not what they really need 
or actually wish, simply to exercise 
“wholesome restraint” over their 
wayward brothers? This is not the 
remedy. 

The remedy is in the broader and 
higher education of the mothers— 
and that, too, in the sphere of their 
duty. 

(To be continued). 


<> 


HAVE CHILDREN RIGHTS? 





Editors Journal : 
66 UR school closed on the night 
of July. 19th. There were 
nineteen classes in declamation and 
composition, and seven members in 
each class. We got through at 3 
o’clock a.m. Iwas tired almost to 
death.” —[Extract from a school girl’s 
letter. 


Now the Principal of that school 
ought to be roasted in a brick kiln 
till he felt “tired almost to death.” 

The above is an extreme case; but 
there are cases all over the Union 
calling loudly for reform. 

At a certain college this scribe was 
tortured for weary hours, one night 
in the heated month of July. We 
got away before “3 o’clock a. m.”, bnt 
a resolution was formed then and 
there, never to attend another com- 
mencement of that college at night in 
hot weather. That constitutions are 
weakened on sucb occasions there can 
be no doubt. From such a commence- 
ment the past summer, two young 
Jadies came home to take a fever, suf- 
fer and die. What sorrowing there 
was over their untimely graves! 
What a reckoning there should be 
with the school authorities! Think 
of it: all the anxiety of the occasion, 
protracted for weary hours in a room 
almost as hot as a furnace, in an at- 
mosphere anything but pure ! 


\ 


under the best conditions possible— 


along summer day. From such vio- 
lations of the Jaws of health, what 
better can we expect than corpses or 
unsound bodies? The system is per- 
nicious alike to body and mind. Re- 
member the maxim, 

“Sana mens in corpore sano.” 

In properly ventilated rooms, short 
night exercises are allowable in win- 
ter, the nights being long and cool; 
but in summer, hot and sultry—never! 

Firty Four. 

Tennessee, Aug. 20, 1878. 


———— - <> — 
WEST TENNESSEE INSTITUTES. 


URING the mouth of July a se- 

ries of Educational Institutes 
were held in Tennessee, under the 
auspices of Col. Lcon Trousdale, the 
State Superintendent, and an able 
corps of assistants. 


these held in West Tennessee, at Un- 
ion City, (Obion county), presided 
over by Prof. W. F. Shropshire, the 
County Superintendent. Prof. Shrop- 
shire is a man of persistent energy 
and an enthusiast in the cause of ed- 
ucation. He has raised his county 
schools from a low rank toa proud 
pre-eminence in West Tennessee. 
Through his zealous preparation 
nearly 175 out of the 207 directors of 
the 69 districts of Obion county were 
in attendance on the Institute, ig ad- 
dition to nearly 100 of its teachers. 

Superinteudents R. S.. Thompson, 
A. J. Hall, W. B. Van Cleve, Wm. 
Page, A. E. Dake, from the neighbor- 
ing counties of Gibson, Dyer, Henry, 
Tipton, and Weakley, respectively, 
assisted, and an attendance of 400, all 
told, was secured. 

Prof. E. 8. Joynes recently from the 
Vanderbilt University, and at present 
of the Tennessee University at Knox- 
ville, took an active part in the exer- 
cises, and his lecture on some gram- 
matical topicsin the English language 
was the best we ever listened to on 
the subject. Prof. R. L. Kirkpatrick 
of Knoxville, and President of the 
State Teachers’ Association—a vete- 





The mental trials should come off 


not after the fatigue and lassitude of 


It was my fortune to attend one of 


ran in the cause of education in Ten- 
nessee—discussed mental and moral 
culture. 

On the last day of the session Rev. 
Dr. W. T. Hamilton, a venerable 
teacher, now past his eighty-third 
year, but of erect body, firm step, 
and clear mind, came up from Jack- 
son and read an instructive lecture 
on the Importance of Little Things. 
Prof. James Dinwiddie of the South- 
western Presbvterian University at 
Clarksville, made a very happy pre- 
sentation of methods of teaching 
fractions and other arithmetical pro- 
cesses. 

The weather during the entire ses- 
sion was very hot, but thoughtful 
provision had been made by the citi- 
zens of Union City for the entertdin- 
ment of the visitors, and all had rea- 
son to be grateful to G. W. Layne, 
Esq., Dr. T. J. Edwards, Hon. David 
D. Bell, and their colleagues on the 
local committees. When the audi- 
ence became weary through close at- 
tention to discussions and lectures, 
they were pleasantly entertained by 
the well-rendered selections of the 
‘choir, or by the humorous recitations 
of Prof. J. R. Hodges of Mayfield, 
Ky., who seemed to possess a unique 
combination of wit and wisdom, 
moving the audience to laughter or 
tears at will. 

Prof. J. Craven, who has with the 
co-operation of Prof. Shropshire pre- 
pared a valuable work called the 
“Mathematical Compendium,” gave 
an exposition of illustrative teaching 
by the use of diagrams from this com- 
pendium; and some rapid arithmetical 
methods were exhibited by Professor 
Shropshire. 

Miss Clara Conway, the accom- 
plished Principal of the Memphis 
School for Girls, read a very able pa- 
per on the education and training of 
girls and tiie sphere of women. 

Mrs. Tucker of the Memphis Female 
Seminary, made some fine discrimi- 
nations in a paper on the methods of 
exciting interest in the mind of the 
pupil. 

In enthusiasm, pointeduess of dis- 
cussion, instructiveness of papers 
read, Larmony and fraternal feeling, 
variety and interest of the pro- 
gramme, and success in its issue, the 
institute at Union City was a most 
remarkable one, and must have been 
alikegratifying to the noble educa- 
tors, Col. Trousdale who appointed 
it, and Pref. Shropshire, who organ- 
ized and conducted it. W. Toe: 


———————$— a ———_—__——_ 
COLORADO. 

Colorado College furnishes three 
general courses of study; also special 
courses in mining and metallurgy; 
and suitable opportunities are afford- 
ed to those who wish to qualify them- 
selves for teaching, and to others 
whose time or circumstances permit 
them to take only a short course of 
study. Equal advantages are fur- 
nished to pupils of both sexes. 

The cost of tuition is put at only 
$25 a year, and arrangements are 
made so that no one need be deprived 
of the privileges of the college for 
lack of means to meet the tuition. 
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Circulars containing full informa- 
tion as to studies, &c., can be obtain- 
ed by addressing Prof. W. D. Shel- 
don, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


G00D HEALTH. 

ROF. L. B. SPERRY of North- 

field, Minnesota, says: “Experi- 
ence teaches us that it is very easy to 
develop a human being unsymmetri- 
cally and thus secure a sensualist, a 
glutton, an athlete or a brilliant lu- 
natic. 

There can be no one-sided or spe- 
cial development that is healthful or 
safe; and. if unhealthful and unsafe, 
it is criminal. 

In this country and century we are 
laboring to build great and active 
brains at the expenze of or by ignor- 
ing the remainder of the body; aud 
this, too, while accepting as a theory 
the unexceptionable and awful fact 
that a sound mind is never found in 
an unsound body. 

No human being while ill or experi- 
encing discomfort can do his best 
mental work. 

It is true that “brains rule the 
world,” and that ‘‘the problem of hu- 
manity is how to build the best brain. 
It is equally true that all attempts at 
brain building will be a failure just 
in proportion as we ignore the needs 
of the nutrative, locomotive, and re- 
productive systems. 

Bearing in mind, then, that the pro- 
duction of a genuine and godlike 
manhood is what we need to labor 
for, what are some of the conditions 
necessary to insure success? 

First — Inherited healthful condi- 
tions and tendencies. The material 
for our schools must improve if we 
are to see satisfactory results. 

Second—A proper nutrition of the 
body during life. Neither slop-fed 
nor stall-fed children can be health- 
fully developed. People must exer- 
cise at least the same careful judg- 
ment in feeding their children that 
they do in feeding their cattle and 
horses. At present they do not. 

Third—Proper kinds and healthful 
adjustments of clothing. The pres- 
ent fashions do not secure healthful 
protection to the body. Asarule we 
make a torrid zone of. the waist and 
frigid zones at the neck and shoul- 
ders and about the legs. As arule, 
clothing is made too small and tight 
in the first place, and as the child 
grows its clothing becomes exceed- 
ingly destructive of comfort and nat- 
ural development. Time would not 
permit appropriate condemnation of 
the sluttish habit of wearing long 
dresses, by means of which so many 
female teachers are constantly stirring 
up dust for the irritation and destruc- 
tion of the lungs of the pupils. 

Doubtless most teachers and pa- 
rents think these three forces in deter- 
mining the character of physical de- 
velopment don’t come under the con- 
trol of the teacher. 

The answer is that the true educa- 
tor is more than a petty pedagogue; 
he isan authority, an inspiration, an 
influence in the community. If a 





not influential power to instruct aud 
lead people in those matters so essen- 
tial to any valuable unfolding of man- 
hood, he is unfit to hold his position. 

Fourth—Proper kinds and quanti- 
ties of physical exercise. This is a 
matter that the teacher can more ea- 
sily control. He should not only rec- 
ognize the fact that daily muscular 
open air exercise is needed for main- 
taining health, but he should see to it 
that the necessary exercise is taken.” 
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ALL ABOUT A “BRONZ” 





MEDAL. 


AN’T some one send an “olive 
branch” to our “weekly” breth- 
ren in Chicago and Boston. 

They seem to be using a seasoned 
“hickory”’ one now. 

We feel like reproducing a line or 
two from the old hymnof Dr. Watts, 
as we have heard it quoted, for their 
benefit. 

It runs something like this: 

*¢Your little hands were never made 
Totear (out) each other’s eyes (out).’’ 

The editor of the Zducational 
Weekly, at Chicago, “pitches in” to 
the editor of the “best and ablest ed- 
ucational journal in the world!” as 
follows: The naughty, naughty man. 

He says: “It confesses itself to be 
the exponent of a section, and takes 
pride in announcing itself as the or- 
gan of a sectional association; it sees 
and knows nothing west of the Hud- 
son. Behold how the compliments 
and endorsements of this enterprising 
journal, and which it delights to pa- 
rade, are obtained. Here is an exact 
copy of aletter written by the hand 
of the editor and signed with his 
name, and sent to the principal news- 
papers of the country a few days 
since:” 


OFFICE OF THE NaT. & N. E. JOURNALS OF Ep- 
UCATION. 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Aug. 20, 1878. 
My Dear Sir—Perhaps you will not think it 
amiss to insert the following item in your news 
columns, a favor we shall gladly reeiprocate. 
Most truly yours, Tos. W. BICKNELL. 


Among the awards of the Department of Ed- 
ucation at the Paris Exposition is a Bronz (sic) 
Medal to the New England Journal of Education. 
Itis gratifying to note that the highest award 
given to the Educational Journalism of any 
country comes to our American publication. 

The Educational Weekly goes on to 
remark: 

“We will say nothing of the fact 
that the “bronz’’ is only a third grade 
medal, and that there is no competi- 
tion in Educational Journalism at the 
Paris Exposition, or of the arrogance 
couched in the phrase our American 
publication. We simply call atten- 
tion to the astonishing modesty and 
business tact of this editor of “ the 
best educational paper in the world.” 
How meekly his honors sit upon him. 
We seldom find the legitimate words 
of the English language inadequate 
to our wants. But after we received 
this letter, we were conquered by the 
irresistible impulse to cry out, 
‘Cheek.’ If this editor of ‘our Amer- 
ican publication’ did not receive a 
medal of ‘bronz,’ he surely ought to 
have one for brass. Hereafter, when 
we see anything good in the public 





teacher does not know enough or has 





prints said of the New England Jour- 


nal, we shall be under the painful ne- 
cessity of reading at the end of it 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL.” 
THE REJOINDER. 

The “Bronz” medal editor strikes 
back, at long range, from Boston, as 
follows. He says: “The Zducational 
Weekly announces a new departure. 
It excuses itself for having ‘hitherto 
persisted in hugging so close to the 
shore,’ &c., but now it ‘proposes to 
launch out upon the broad and open 
sea of politics, morals, society, sci- 
ence and literature.’ 

* * * * 

The “bronz’’ medal man says, “The 

Weekly should remember the adage— 
‘Larger boats may venture more, 
But smaller ones should keep near shore.’ 

The Weekly should keep a small 
boat shoreward, for we fear it is ven- 
turing on uncertain and treacherous 
seas. The lake region even has its 
storms and calms, which demand ex- 
perienced navigators.” 

Brethren, “Let us have peace!” and 
with this brotherly advice to these 
young belligerents, we were just go- 
ing to add a big list of names to our 
subscription book, sent in by one of 
our school officers, when our eye 
lighted on the following editorial 
statements in the Educational Weekly 
of September 12th: 

This is a “new departure” for sure, 
but whether it comes under the head 
of “morals,” or “society,” we are un- 
able to determine—we must refer the 
matter to the “Bronz” medal editor 
in Boston. This is the way the editor 
of the Educational ,Weekly states the 
point in his editorial: 

“(Who ever knew of a lady teacher 
who insisted upon having a study 
room to herself, and who made good 
use of it? Now that our memory 
has gone back to the beginning, we 
must confess that we have known 
three ladies of this kind—no more in 
our whole experience. Of course we 
haye known many who would have 
rooms to themselves. But mental 
growth and culture got little benefit 
from it. The ladies were seldom 
there, except when abed or at their 
toilet.’ 

If we may be allowed a remark in 
conclusion, we should say the Chi- 
cago editors will add nothing to their 
reputation or ‘‘morals’”’ by watching 
“the ladies” too closely, and then 
printing the results of their observa- 
tions. 

P. S. We learn from a private 
source that a gold medal was awarded 
to the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Epv- 
CATION. 


Missouri Schools. 

St. Louis. Total enrollment, 32,000 
—increase over last year, 3,000. The 
legality of teaching German will be 
decided by the courts. 

Kansas City. No better schools in 
any State. The enrollment shows a 
large increase. 

Montgomery City. Enrollment, 273; 
average attendance, 234; six teachers; 
term 10 months. Editors offer it, but 








teachers fail to sustain educational 


columns. (Bro. Cunningham should z 
stir them up). 


Glasgow. Enrollment, 242; aver- 
age, 233; term, 9 months. Will, sus- 
tain educational columns. Popular 
education is rapidly growing in pub- 
lic favor. Prichet Institute and Lewis 
College flourishing. 


Middle Grove. Enrollment, 80; av- 
erage, 56; term, 6 months. No edu- 
cational columns. Both candidates 
for the Legislature are opposed to ef- 
ficient public schools. (Bad for Mon- 
roe. Where is Bro. Bradley?) 


Shelbina. Enrollment, 300; aver- 
age, 270; term, 7.1-2 months; 6 teach- 
ers; educational columns sometimes; 
educational interest growing. The 
Shelbina Collegiate Institute, under 
President Ripley, opens with excel- 
lent prospects. 

Columbia. The State University 
opens with 286 students—13 more 
than last year. Christian College has 
a larger attendance than‘at any open- 
ing for several years. 


Cape Girardeau. The State Nor- 
mal School opens with 26 more stu- 
dents than last year. The school is 
in a much better condition than ever 
before. 

Kiny City. Enrollment, 72; aver- 
age 55; term,9 months; no education- 
al columns; wages reduced; no insti- 
tutes; educational interest decreas- 
ing. (Bad for Gentry county). 

Kirksville. The State Normal 
opens grandly. Every county in 
North Missouri, except Worth, rep- 
resented. 

Palmyra. Enrollment, 225; teach- 
ers, 6; no institutes; no educational 
columns; county supervision sadly 
needed. Private schools prospering, 
so that the children will be educated 
well. 

Warrensburg. State Normal has 
an excellent opening and fine pros- 
pects for the future. 

The Carrollton Public School is as- 
suming its old position aad prestige 
as one of the best in the State. Prof. 
Root has been re-elected superintend- 
ent. We hear, as we expected to, 
only good things of it from the best 
citizens of Carrollton. 

To TEACHERS.—Please send a card 
each month to editors, containing 
items of interest such as the above. 


VAN ANTWERP, Braaeo, & Co. 
struck the right idea when they con- 
cluded to publish a Missouri edition 
of their Geography,‘ and‘were most 
fortunate in securing Edw. B. Neely, 
A. M., to prepare the descriptive part, 
since his name alone would at once 
commend it to the people of Missouri, 
where he has been so long and so fa- 
vorably known as the efficient Supt. 
of the St. Joseph schools. 








“The educators of Missouri‘are sur- 
prised at the frequent educational par- 
oxysms that have? lately revolution- 
ized the equilibrium of Pres’t Laws.” 
—[Kansas City Times. 


NEBRASKA. 
The Nebraska State Normal School, 
located at Peru, is in a flourishing 
condition, and doing excellent work. 
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dollars (public money) in discussing| proud of his State, of which he has/|of office! Many such examples will | People are subject to prejudices, that : 
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public benefaction, that any one or| metropolitan city, and ever ready to| and thoughtful person. ries? Is it well in educational mat- 1 
two railroad presidents or superin-| contribute his labors and his money| No man, for example, in Missouri,|ters to weigh opinions by the social : 
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LESSONS iN ORAL LANGUAGE. 
HE following extract from Webb’s 
First Lessons our primary teach- 
ers Will read with interest and profit: 

Let the teacher make it a rule to 
give the child an oral lesson before, 
or with, the presentation of each 
printed word or sentence. Let the 
oral lesson be so given that the child 
shall learn how to talk, and, at the 
same time, secure a distinct and accu- 
rate meaning of the word or sen- 
tence, and a distinct and correct enun- 
ciation and pronunciation of it. 

The order and nature of the oral, 
or talking lessons, are given in the 
body of the book. To secure this 
understanding of the meaning, when- 
eyer itis practical, bring the object 
before the child and let his senses 
help teach it; and cultivate his lan- 
guage by letting him tell what he can 
about it. If the object caynot be 
present, do the next best thing—have 

A PICTURE REPRESENTATION 
of it. And Jet the children talk about 
it, tell what it is, what they see in it, 
&c., &c. Itis wonderful how many 
things children will learn to see and 
tell in a picture, as well as in nature 
around them. Encourage and help 
them to see and to (ell what they see. 

Make an object lesson of each pic- 
ture in this book. 

Children are very fond of pictures, 
and will take pleasure in looking for 
and bringing in pictures to illustrate 
the lessons. Encourage them to do 
so. It will increase their fondness 
for pictures, “wake up” their minds, 
and cause the words and ideas of the 
lessons to make quicker and deeper 
impressions. 

Have the picture representation in 
cases, even, where the object or idea 
denoted by the word or sentence to 
be taught, is well known to the child. 
When the object is not known to the 
child, and can neither be produced 
nor represented, omit the teaching to 
alater time. The child should not 
be compelled to learn words, to him, 
of no meaning—it would be worse 
than useless. 

CORRECT PRONUNCIATION. 

To secure correct articulation and 
pronunciation, the teacher must, ha- 
bitually and specifically, give practi- 
cal illustrations for imitation. Let 
his speech always be clear and cor- 
rect. Spoken language is addressed 
to the ear, and the ear of the child 
must hear the scund his organs of 
speech are required to make. Chil- 
dren imitate readily, but not so read- 
ily do they tollow rules. 

. HOW GIVEN. 

The oral lessons should be given 
with reference to teaching words, 
and the proper use of language. The 
Written lessons in this book, though 
intended for reading, are more espe- 
cially for starting poiuts—models for 
the exercises in oral language. Be- 
fore and after teaching a lesson, en- 
large upon it,—making, and having 
the children make, a large number of 
sentences, with similar construction. 

USE THEM. 

The Skeleton Lessons (so-called). 

should be perseveringly used through- 





out the entire book. The blanks are 
to be filled orally by the children. 
For this purpose each lesson should 
be placed on the blackboard so plainly 
that all can see it. 

BLACKBOARD. 

After the oral lesson, the children, 
as far as able, should write out the 
expressions and sentences given oral- 
ly, and these written lessons should 
be read by them, aloud, as reading 
exercises. More or less of these les- 
sons should be set up in the rack on 
box of cards, and there read. 

Remember, that seeing, and talk- 
ing, and writing, and reading, must 
go together, guided intelligently, to 
secure the best results. 

CORRECT LANGUAGE. 

The teacher should be particular in 
his own language, and allow the chil- 
dren to correct him whenever he 
makes a mistake (for the best make 
mistakes), and he should correct the 
children when they make mistakes; 
and, also, encourage them to correct 
each other. A time should be set 
apart for correcting. All children 
able to do so, should keep a memoran- 
dum book in which to note every er- 
ror in speech which they hear, and 
special pains should be taken to cor- 
rect them daily. 

RULES. 

From which we deduce these rules: 

1. Things before talking. 

2. Talking before reading. 

8. Accuracy of expression. 

4, Correction of errors. 





ILLINOIS. 





EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS FOR 
STATE CERTIFICATES. 

There were six examinations held 
in various parts of the State during 
the year, under the direction of the 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

The questions were prepared and 
sent to the County Superintendents 
of the counties in which the exami- 
nations were held. The examiners 
were selected from among the very 
best teachers in the State, and the 
work as reported shows that every- 
thing was done that it was possible 
todo to follow the instructions given 
in Circular 22, issued by the Supt. 
The County Superintendents were 
placed in charge of the classes and 
conducted the examinations, so that 
the examiner’s work only required 
him to look over the papers and mark 
their value. 

The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction expresses himself under 
great obligation to the persons who 
acted as examiners and conductors, 
for the faithful manner in which the 
work was done. 

The following is a list of persons 
who* passed the entire examination, 
and to whom certificates have been 
issued : 

J. H. Ellis, Peoria; C. A. Peas, Ber- 
lin; T. B. Crisp, Johnsonville; Eugene 
DeBurn, Champaign; Mrs. H. L. W. 
Greeley, Cambridge; E. K. Darrow, 
Springfield; William Brady, Mar- 
seilles; T. B. Smith, Earlville; C. J. 
Allen, Marengo; J. H. Broomall, Pe- 


kin; J. Pike, Jerseyville; D. H. Har- 
ris, Jacksonville; Gertrude Brown, 
Centreville; Miss M. E. Perkins, Peo- 
ria; F. M. McKay, Champaign; C. J. 
Grilly, Cambridge; Ralph L. Brown, 
Rockford; E. C. Rasseter, Kewana; 
Arthur C. Butler, Normal; Clara 
Humphrey, Shelbyville; Geo. H. Be- 
attie, Carlyle; F, R. Feitshaus, Spring- 
field; B. F. Peadro, Windsor; E. P. 
Murdock, Shelbyville; Alden C. Hill- 
mau, Carbondale. 

The following persons were exam- 
ined only in a part of the studies this 
year, having previously completed 
the others: 

Miss E.. J. Blake, Wellington; Miss 
S. A. Phelps, Central Park; O. M. 
Schee, Iowa City; W. B. Rackley, 
Woodhull; Mrs. E. B. Humphreys, 
Galva; H. C. Paddock, Annawan; 
Arzina E. Keith, Jerseyville. 

Let us hear no more about hard 
times. There is a short, speedy way 
out of this trouble. 

Build the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road. Set men at work on this great 
enterprise. No more tramps—no 
more idleness—no more scarcity of 
money. Open the golden-barred, 
mountain gates of Mexico, and the 
workimen 





With a spade and a pick 
Will find silver so thick 
They will throw out ‘chunks’ 
As big as a brick. 
Let us have the Southern Pacific 
Railroad built at once. 


<> 
<—_- 


WHAT BETTER CAN BE DONE? 

Are the needs of any class of the 
commanity different from. those of 
all classes of the community, so far as 
concerns the earlier school life of 
children? Or, as all students of the 
educational problem agree, does not 
the educatian of children under four- 
teen vary only as the more fortunate 
have cultivation beyond and not in 
place of that furnished by the com- 
munity for community needs? 

Does not the laboring man require 
an elementary knowledge of reading, 
writing, arithmetic, grammar, and 
history of the United States? or can 
it be called education to replace these 
(instead of supplementing these), by 
the work of the shop? 

Can any better use be made of the 
period of school life than in giving 
thorough instruction in these elemen- 
tary studies? If not, what do men 
mean when they talk about teaching 
everybody the ’ologies? Surely, the 
occasional lessons in physical science 
and drawing cannot be considered 
’ologies. Wiullit not be well before 
condemning the course of study in 
the district schools, to see that the 
course differs at all from the course in 
any schools? 





The only danger to the school sys- 
tem arises from an ignorance of this 
system; an ignorance which begets a 
ready acceptance of indefencible 


statements of prejudiced or interes- 





ted parties. Unless it be granted 





that the theory of public education is 
to be identified with the views of a 
class, then while it may be possible 
to inaugurate improvements in ad- 
ministration, it will be found impos- 
sible to substantially change the 
course of study which has always 
prevailed and which prevails to-day. 








- Recent Literature. 





~ 





Boston Monpay Lectures. OrtTHO- 
DOXY, with Preludes on Current Events. 
By Joseph Cook. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co., 1878. (Now Houghton, 
Osgood & Co.). es 
This is the third series of Mr. Cook’s 

lectures. The thirteenth edition is an- 
nounced of the first—On Biology—and 
the tenth edition of the second—On Tran- 
scendentalism. In every way these lec- 
tures are a noteworthy phenomenon of 
our time. Delivered in the city of Bos- 
ton, on the day of the week which one 
would consider the least favorable for 
attracting interest, and at the very hour 
when the business man finds most demand 
for his time, Mr. Cook from the first has 
drawn immense crowds. 

As John the Baptist of old drew large 
audiences from beyond Jordan, ‘a gene- 
ration of vipers,” so our new evangelist 
attracts a throng of sceptics and donbters 
from the wilderness of natural science. 
More or less the faith of even the most 
orthodox has been shaken at times by the 
revelations as well as the conjectures ot 
modern science. 

The Darwins, and Tyndalls and Hux- 
leys, have been more formidable than the 
generation of geologists who were so 
hard to deal with before. When the Ara- 
bians conquered Spain and set up their 
schools teaching the annihilation of the 
personal soul of man, such an interest 
was felt in Christian countries in the set- 
tlement of the question, that often as 
many as thirty thousand students collec- 
ted at one university. 

The great problems of Life, and Spirit, 
and Matter, may well excite thrilling in- 
terest, and it is well for multitudes that 
Rev. Joseph Cook has held his eloquent 
discourses in Boston, and close to the 
very strongholds of scientific scepticism. 
If not always accurate in his science, or 
history or exposition of philosophic doc- 
trine, he is always profoundly suggestive, 
stimulating and inspiring. He is a man of 
great personal magnetism, and singularly 
able to cope with the cold cynical spirit of 
unbelief that saps the foundation of all 
generous enthusiasm and heroism in the 
young men who are devotees of science. 

Each one of his lectures is happily in- 
troduced by a “prelude” or talk on some 
exciting topic of the day. ‘The eleven 
lectures here given are occupied with 
discussions of the Trinity and of the views 
of Theo. Parker. The preludes relate to 
the Ultramontanism of Germany and Bos- 
ton, the sectarian division of school 
funds, to the revivals of Sankey, drinking 
and theatres, the present condition ot 
Greece and Turkey, &c., &. 


——— 


Rev. E. P. Tenney, President of Colo- 
rado College, at Colorado Springs, sends 
us his last work, ‘Our New West,” a de- 
scription of the Rocky Mountain region, 
and it should be read by every one who 
wishes to have an intelligent view of this 
wonderful country. The resources and 
prospects ef the Rocky Mountain cluster 
of States and Territories is fully and ably 
set forth. 
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AppLeTon’s ScHoot Reapers: Series 
complete in tive books. By Wm. T. 
Harris, A. M., LL.D., Andrew J. Rick- 
oft, A. M., and Mark Bailey, A. M. 


“Why another series of Readers?” we 
asked ourselves, as we took up the five 
volumes of the above named series. Why 
should there be any more readers when 
we already have so many and such excel- 
lent ones in the market? It is true the 
names of the authors led us to hesitate 
and to ponder whether they had not pos- 
sibly invented some new and original fea- 
tures, or at least new combinations of old 
features, for we believed in their ability to 
do whatever is possible. But did there 
exist any possibility of this? 

In this mood we turned over the leaves 
of the first book. Here was an attempt 
to combine the word method and the pho- 
nic method—introducing gradually the 
most frequently used letters, and using 
each letter in only one of its sounds, and 
that one the most common sound. In or- 
der to make the lessons lively and interest- 
ing to small children, longer words were 
introduced, to be learned only by sight as 
words and not to be analyzed into letters 
until after the pupil had progressed 
through several lessons. After learning 
to analyze a word its elements could be 
used in forming other words. For in- 
stance, after learning fed the syllable ed 
was used to form a series of words b-ed, 
l-ed, &.; after learning hen the syllable en 
was used to form d-en, m-en, th-en, &c. 
Here was a new feature which struck us 
favorably. Why cannot the time of learn- 
ing to read be considerably abridged by 
giving the little boys and girls work to do 
in the way of making and spelling new 
words with the elements that they have 
already learned? ‘Thus this one word fed 
may do to form a dozen words from by 
the use of other consonants; so also hen, 
as above shown. In this way the pupil in 
a few weeks has a large vocabulary of 
words that he can read-at sight or spell 
correctly—a vocabulary ten times as large 
as that used in the book up to the lesson 
he has reached. 

And the best is that the pupil has ac- 
quired this vocabulary by his own activ- 
ity; he has exercised his invention and has 
had the pleasure of discovery. Here, we 
thought, is the best device we have yet 
seen for decreasing the amount of soul- 
killing memorizing, and increasing the 
amount of live activity in the child. 


4 new feature next attracted our atten- 
tion—it was the introduction of language 
lessons. Certainly these ought to be allied 
to the reading lesson,and it is a very impor- 
tant omission hitherto made in mostof our 
text books of reading. The readers should 
contain models of style in English—why 
should not language-lessons be introduced 
so as to secure at once the formation of a 
good style and the avoidance of errors? 


This feature of language-lessons is the 
distinguishing feature of the entire series 
of readers, we found as we went on from 
book to book of the series. The second 
and third readers complete the course of 
the primary pupil and familiarize him with 
all the sounds of the letters and of their 
combinations, make him able to recognize 
at sight the ordinary colloquial words that 
he uses or hears used in society. 


Next comes the introduction to Eng- 
lish classics—to the literary styles of Eng- 
lish. The fourth reader contains this in- 
A carefully selected series of 
87 lessons in which there are none very 
difficult in style or thought, and yet all 
more difficult than the colloquial style 
used in conversation and in ordinary 
newspapers—lead him by methodical steps 


troduction. 


into the great store-house of English lite- 
rature, which contains all the wit and wis- 
dom of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

“A nation’s literature contains its most 
elevated thoughts on the problem of life. 
The inspired moments of its most gifted 
intellects find expression in adequate 
forms in its poetry and prose, which in the 
hands of the people become a source of 
strength and consolationtoall. Itis these 
gems of literature that should find place 
in our school readers. And, indeed, they 
are not so numerous in any language that 
a series of readers may not contain them 
all.” Atleast in these readers one may 
find specimens of the various styles of lit- 
erature, and an elaborate system of notes 
directing how the lessons are to be pre- 
pared so as to “‘cultivate the taste of the 
pupil for the productions of genius, and 
to develop in him a critical habit of think- 
ing on the contents and form of the lite- 
rary works which he reads.” 

Besides “literary gems’’ one may note 
in these books a sprinkling of articles 
tending specially to educate the pupil into 
what is most useful in life. These are les- 
sons full of maxims about manners at the 
table and in company; about the business 
habils that ensure wealth; temperate hab- 
its that ensure health, &c. 

The elocution lessons are scattered 
through the third, fourth and fifth read- 
ers as reading lessons adapted to the 
childish comprehension, and not placed as 
usual in a preface to the book, which is in 
a majority of cases never read nor con- 
sulted. 

Upon consulting the index we see that 
the Fourth Reader contains 79 pages of 
poetry, 118 pages of prose, besides 32 
pages occupied by Prof. Mark Bailey’s 
lessons in elocution. ‘The Fifth Reader 
contains poetry 160 pages, prose 249 pages 
besides 42 pages devoted to elocution. The 
selections from English authors occupy 
131 pages of the Fourth Reader and 241 
pages of the Fifth Reader; from Ameri- 
can authors 66 pages of the Fourth and 
168 pages of the Fifth. ° 

In our opinion these readers will be used 
to advantage all over the country as aids 
to the teacher in conducting a reading les- 
son, even where other series of books are 
in use. They will elevate the reading les- 
son to the dignity which it merits. ‘It is 
safe to say,”’ the editors assure us, ‘that a 
thorough study of each literary piece in 
the higher readers will be of more benefit 
to the pupil in giving him an insight into 
human life, and directive power and influ- 
ence among his fellow men, than all that 
he will or can learn from the other bran- 
ches taught in the schools.” 

We would be glad to devote space to 
long quotations trom the critical sugges- 
tions of the notes or from the fine poems 
given, but we are limited to,a few lines. 
We shall quote the opening lines of the 
thrilling ode of Captain Theodore O'Hara 
(V.page 351) written on the occasion of the 
removal of the remains of the Kentucky 
soldiers who fell at Buena Vista, to their 
native State. (The author survived the 
civil war, and diedin Alabama in 1867): 


“The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat 
The soldier’s last tattoo; 

No more on life’s parade shall meet 
That brave and fallen few. 


On Fame’s eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And Glory guards, with solemn round, 
The bivouac of the dead.” 


These lines we consider to be as poetic 
as those of the famous lyric of Campbell, 
beginning, (V., page 31). 








“Our bugles sang truce; for the night- 
cloud had lowered, 

And sentinel stars set their watch in the 
sky; 

And thousands had sunk on the ground, 
overpowered, 

The weary to sleep, and the wounded to 
die.” 

The metaphors “On Fame’s eternal 
camping-ground,” &c., and ‘Sentinel stars 
set their watch in the sky,” are carried 
out grandly by each poet. 

Another ode (sung at the decorating of 
the graves of the Confederate dead at 
Magnolia Cemetery, Charleston, 8S. C., 
1867) by South Carolina’s lamented and 
most gifted poet, Timrod, is too beautiful 
to be omitted while speaking of those of 
Campbell and O’Hara: 


“Sleep sweetly in your humble graves— 
Sleep, martyrs of a fallen cause! 

Though yet no marble column craves 
The pilgrim here to pause. 


In seeds of laurel in the earth 

The blossom of your fameis blown, 
And somewhere, waiting for its birth, 

The shaft is in the stone! 

* * * * * 

Stoop, angels, hither from the skies! 

There is no holier spot of ground 
Than where defeated valor lies, 

By mourning beauty crowned.” 


The publishers offer to send a set of 
these readers postpaid, for examination, 
to any one sending $1 25. 





Woop.anp Ecnors.—Jansen, McClurg 
&Co., Chicago, send us their new day- 
school singing book,“‘Woodland Echoes,” 
through which, with a music teacher, we 
have glanced, and he pronounces it a work 
much superior to the ordinary books used 
in day schools. 

In fact, we have never known our old 
friend, S. W. Straub, to doa poor thing 
in connection with music in any depart- 
ment. His nameisa sufficient guarantee 
that the work will be meritorious. 

Jansen, McClurg & Co. now publish 
four of Straub’s music books, and they 
are doing an essential service to the ever- 
growing circle of lovers of good music, 
in placing within their reach these valua- 
ble works. Music in the home, and in 
the school, and in the church, and every- 
where, is a joy andaninspiration. Every 
pupil in our public schools should learn to 
sing. 





THE French Republic did a most 
excellent thing for herself when she 
appropriated 100,000 francs to enable 
her teachers to attend the Paris Ex- 
position. The teachers will be great- 
ly benefited. No teacher who attend- 
ed our late Centennial will doubt 
this. Much can be learned in a com- 
paratively short time at guch a place. 
The educational systems of the civil- 
ized world can be studied there. 

We are sure those French teachers 
will return well prepared to make 
many valuable changes in their work, 
besides taking with them a large 
amount of knowledge with which to 
increase the effectiveness of their 
schools. France seems determined to 
have a more intelligent citizenship. 
Should Germany engage her in an- 
another war,she may not have such 
easy work as she had a few years 
since. Education makes a nation 
whatit should be. An intelligent, 
well educated soldier is better than 
an ignorant one. Intelligence and 
education will always win. D. 





DETERIORATION AND Race Epvcation, 
By Samuel Royce. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. New York: Charles T. Dilling- 
am. 

This enlightening book should be uni- 
versally studied. Its arguments are co- 
gent and merit immediate individual and 
social consideration. The philanthropic 
author subjects the present condition of 
society to a scrutinizing investigation. 
By abundant statistics, he demonstrates a 
disproportionate increase of criminals, id- 
iots, lunatics, paupers and congenital dis- 
eases. He asserts that this startling fact 
is the natural result of the faulty educa- 
tional system of the age. As to children, 
the men and women of the future, he can- 
didly speaks. Such as attend school are 
“crammed,” to the exclusion of appro- 
priate studies and necessary physical ex- 
ercise, which procedeure very often devel- 
opes the irresponsible subject into a com- 
paratively worthless adult. Such as re- 
ceive no schooling generally become 
brutes, by enforced labor; or outcasts, by 
lack of suitable knowledge. He sees no 
permanént relief as long as society per- 
sists in deriving its guiding principles from 
the mythical and extinct past, instead of 
the known and living present. However, 
he presents two available suggestions: 1. 


That rational cu'tivation of the faculties 


become popular. 2. That the inordinate 
selfishness, almost everywhere practiced, 
become substituted by the practical adop- 
tion of such mottoes (assuredly produc- 
tive of sound and satisfying happiness) as 
Fenelon’s: “I prefer my family to my- 
self, my country to my family, and hu- 
manity to my country.” The book, highiy 
commended by eminent and progressive 
citizens, contains 590 pages; price, $2 50. 





AGAMENTICUS. By E. P. Tenney. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. New York: Chas. 
T. Dillingham. 

This little volume appears opportunely. 
It inculcates true religious principles very 
delectably. The language is terse, and 
the quaint scenes especially well portiay- 
ed. That the expressions are broad, at 
times, must be admitted, but this very 
feature bears its own extenuation. At 
Agamenticus, a New England village, no- 
ted about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the time of the story, forits God- 
less people, dwelt David Benson, a pastor. 
Rude in speech, direct in expression, and 
a superior Christian, he was loved and yet 
feared by his impious neighbors. Two 
daughters, “Crow” and “Quill,” and a 
son, “Quog,” so titled by the Indian help- 
mate, “Seal,” composed, with the good 
housewife, his family. With the members 
thereof, a lawless young ex-pirate, “King 
Charles,” eventually a minister, a grace- 
less preacher, “Elijah Barefoot,’ a quon- 
dam dishonest clerk, the narration mainly 
deals. Forays by savages, demonstrations 
by the unregenerate, and sermons, sui 
generis, form prominent incidents. 





SuprLter’s TRENCH ON Worps. On the 
Study of Words. Lectures addressed to 
the pupils at the Diocesan Training 
School, Winchester. By Richard Chen- 
evix Trench, D. D., Archbishop of Dub- 
lin. New York: W. J. Widdleton, 1878. 


This volume is edited by Thomas D. 
Suplee, head master of St. Augustine’s 
College, Benecia, California, who has add- 
ed an exhaustive analysis, additional 
words for. illustration, and questions for 
examination. The lectures are charming 


in style, and of great interest in their con- 
tents. In this edition they have been ad- 
mirably adapted for the school-room and 
this text book ought to find a large sale, 
especially among teachers. Although it 
is twenty-seven years since these lectures 
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were first given to the public and mean- 
while the science of comparative philol- 
ogy has made vast strides, yet this book 
remains an excellent introduction to the 
thoughtful study of language. 

(Copies for examination may be had of 
the publisher by mail, price $1). 





AN AMERICAN ALPHABET.—As the re- 
sult of carcful analysis, reflection and ex- 
periment, Francis R. Porter has devised 
an alphabetic system which he is confident 
will eventually supersede the crude and 
inconsistent one now in vogue. He dem- 
onstrates that the English language con- 
tains thirty-five simple sounds, each of 
which should be represented—as should 
seven compounds, retained to save space 
—by but one character. By his alphabet, 
which contains forvy-two letters, system- 
alically and euphonically arranged, he 
claims the language may be learned and 
utilized in four-fifths of the time now nec- 
essary. Several gentlemen of means, 
Britton A. Hill, Esq., of St. Louis, being 
one, have already signified a disposition 
to aid in introducing and popularizing the 
new system. ‘The St, Louis Journal of 
Monday, Sept, 23, 1878, contains Mr. Por- 
ter’s exhaustive analysis of the English 
alphabet. All communications should be 
addressed him in care of the St. Louis 
Evening Post. 





G. P. Purnam’s Sons announce, as the 
first of their Fall publications,“‘Sibyl Spen- 
cer,” by James Kent, author of ‘The 
Johnson Manor;” ‘Almost an English- 
man,’’ by M. L. Scudder; **American Col- 
leges: their Students and their Work,” by 
Charles F. Thwing; ‘*What is Our Bible?” 
An attempt to answer the question in the 
light of the best scholarship, and in the 
most reverent and Catholic spirit, by the 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland; ‘*The Bible of To- 
day:” A critical and historical Analysis, 
by the Rev. John W. Chadwick; **Catho- 
licity in its Relations to Protestantism and 
Romanism,”’ by the Rev. F. C. Ewer, 8. 
2 LS 

An elegant edition of ‘*Faust,” with 
Loeper’s text and convenient marginal 
numbering of the lines, is published in 
Putnam’s series of ““German Classics for 
English Students,” edited by Professor 
James Morgan Hart. 





OvuTLINES FOR. THE Stupy OF ENGLISH 
Cuassics. By Albert F. Blaisdell. Prov- 
incetown, Mass.: New England Publish- 
ing Co., Boston. 

This is, as the title indicates, a practical 
guide for students of English literature, 
to be used in connection with the study of 
the texts of various standard authors. A 
perusal of its two hundred pages discloses 
that the erudite author has interestingly 
presented feasible plans for: 1. Learning 
the art of reading understandingly; 2. Ac- 
quiring the ability of memorizing strik- 
ing passages; 3. Gaining thorough know- 
ledge of the different styles displayed by 
standard avthors, from Chaucer to Long- 
fellow. In the part entitled ‘‘representa- 
tive authors,” sixteen, four of whom are 
American, are considered in turn, and ex- 
haustively, as, for example, Shakspeare: 
(syllabus) 1—Outline of Lite; 2—Editions 
and References; 3—Questions on Life and 
Writings; 4—Selections for Study; 5—Se- 
lections for memorizing, ete. 





Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary 
—latest editioun—sent free for twelve 
subscribers to this journal. Price of 
dictionary, $12. 





SuBsor1BE for this journal. Only 


The Popular Science Monthly for Octo- 
ber opens with an illustrated popular ar- 
ticle by Prof. J. S. Newberry ot Columbia 
College, on “The Geological History of 
New York Island and Harbor,” and also 
contains articles by Bain, Huxley, Spen- 
cer, Kirkwood, Brooks, and other eminent 
home and foreign writers. D. Appleton 
& Co., publishers. 





GREENLEAF’s New PracticaL ARITHME- 
Tic. Boston: Robert 8. Davis & Co. 
S. E. Beede, Agent, Keokuk, Iowa. 
Some of the books in Greenleaf’s Math- 
ematical Series have long been standard 
works, and are among the very best of 
their kind. The entire series has been 
thoroughly reyised, and is tully up with 
the times. The New Practical Arithme- 
tic impresses us as especially excellent. 
Fresh, clear, progressive, logical, and 
practical, it must be a constant delight to 
teacher and pupil. B. 





A MusiIcaL CONVENTION will be 
held at Hannibal, Mo., commencing 
Oct. 15th, and continuing four days. 
The convention will be under the di- 
rection of Prof. H. 8S. Perkins of Chi- 
cago. The following professional ar- 
tists will assist: Prof. E.M. Bowman 
of St. Louis, organist and pianist; 
Prof. Otto A. Schmidt of St. Louis, 
violinist and pianist and conductor of 
orchestra; Mrs. E. A. Jewett of Chi- 
cago, prima donna soprano; Miss M. 
C. Harrison of Chicago, contralto so- 
loist; Mrs. 8. B. Conger of Chillicothe, 
Mo, soprauo soloist; Prof. W. M. 


conventions and solo tenor; Prof. 
W.S. Mills of Topeka, Kansas, leader 
of operattas, &c., and solo tenor; 
Prof. John W. Shryock of Kirksville, 
Mo., solo tenor; Mrs. C. P. Heywood, 
Hannibal, Mo., assistant organist. 





DaruinG, Listen TO My Story.—Cer- 
tainly she will, if it is the ‘‘Old, Old 
Story,” and you tell it sweetly. Send her 
a copy of Harry Percy's beautiful new 
song named above, and thus gracefully 
hint your intentions. It is said that there 
never was a prettier song written, and 
singers are wild over it. Over 3,000 copies 
sold in one week. For piano or organ, 
and easy to play or sing. Ask your near- 
est music dealer for it, or enclose 40 cents 
to the publishers, Ludden & Bates, Savan- 
nah, Ga. 





AyER & Son’s Manuva contains more 
information of value to advertisers than 
any other publication. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of 25 cents. Address N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Advertising Agents, Times Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 





The Educational Weekly, Chicago, un- 
der the management of Messrs. Vail and 
Winchell, is steadily improving in valua- 
ble and practical matter. 





Now is the time to subscribe for 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCA: 
TION. $1 60 per year. 





te Nore.—County Commissioners 
and all County Clerks who receive 
the JourgNAL or Epucation, would 
confer a favor on the State Superin- 
tendent by filing these published de- 
cisions away for reference, and would 
themselves reap an advantage there- 





$1 60 a year, postage paid. 


Treloar of Mexico, Mo., conductor of 


WE have been favored with a copy of 
No.1, Vol. 2, of The Practical Teacher, 
published by Klein & Kimball, Chicago. 
It is a good thing—costs only $1 per year. 








MISSOURI. 


Official Department. 


[It will be the plan of this department 
to render decisions upon such points as 
are raised, from time to time, by corres- 
pondents, and which seem to be of imme- 
diate use. Some decisions will be briet 
statements of law, without argument. It 
not fully understood, they will be ampli- 
tied on request. 
In all questions of difficult construction, 
or suchas involve intricate legal points, 
the opinion of the Attorney General will 
be obtained.-—-R. D. S.] 

STATE CERTIFICATES. 
All persons holding State Certificates 
(on parchment,—not the “special” or lim- 
ited) not marked ‘“‘new series” are hereby 
notified to return them to this office. 
The reasons for recalling these certifi- 
cates are, first, I have received informa- 
tion that one or two have been lost. 
Second, one or two have been forfeited 
by drunkenness. These I wish to revoke; 
but not being able to learn the addresses 
of the parties holding them I will be com- 
pelled to subject them to the mortification 
of a public revocation, unless I reach them 
in this manner. 
All those who are still worthy to hold 
State certificates will be at once supplied 
with new ones. 

After waiting a reasonable length of 
time for the return hereby required, I shall 
revoke all of the still outstanding old cer- 
tiffcates. 

Persons returning certificates and who 
are not personally known to me are re- 
quested to send testimonials as to moral 
character. Under no circumstances will 
a certiticate be issued to any one of drun- 
ken habits. 

Enclose, for return, as much in postage 
stamps as it costs to send the certificate to 
this office. R. D. SHANNON, 

State Supt., Jefferson City, Mo. 





TO COUNTY CLERKS AND COMMISSIONERS. 
Gentlemen : 

I would again recommend the AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION to your care- 
ful attention. I shall labor to make the 
official department furnish as clear and 
concise expositions of the difficult features 
of our intricate school law as possible. 
By taking the paper you will not only 
have answers to questions you may ask, 
in a convenient and pegmanent form, but 
you willalso get the benefit of answers to 
many other correspondents, and become 
more familiar with the plans of the school 
system and the workings of the depart- 
ment, 

If you should persuade every teacher 
and every school board in your county 
not now subscribers, to take and read it, 
you would thereby save yourselves much 
annoyance and unnecessary labor. In- 
deed, it was for this purpose, and to se- 
cure better results in managing our 
schools, and securing correct reports, 
(which every expedient so far adopted by 
you or myself has failed to secure) that 1 
became an editor of the JournaL. I de- 
sire to help you, and thus enable you to 
assist me more effectually. 1 desire that 
our work shall be entirely harmonious 
and co-operative, and hence I desire to 
meet you often, in correspondence. 

In addition to mere explanations of law 
and decisions, I intend that the official de- 


how to make reports, &c., and be the 
means of communicating home educa- 
tional news to every county. 

I trust, then, that you will freely ask 
for explanations of doubtful or difficult . 
questions, and furnish me information of 
institutes held in your county, or of other 
interesting facts. 

Please write all communications inten- 
ded for notice in the JouRNAL, on a sepa- 
rate sheet of paper from that containing 
other matter. Very respectfully, 

R. D. SHANNON, State Supt. 





Bryant «& Stratten Busines College. 
A good hand-writing and a practical 
education obtained in this institution fit a 
young man for real life better than a clas- 
sical course requiring years of study. 
This is the only school in St. Louis having 
actual business and banking departments, 
and our scholarships are good in the forty 
Bryant & Stratton colleges. For circu- 
lars call, or address W. M. Carpenter, 
President, corner of Fifth and Market 
Streets. 11-9 12-3 





How Money Can be Made. 


Many teachers will soon enter on two 
months of leisure; some will need that 
time to recover health and strength; oth- 
ers would be glad to use the time to earn 
some money, Now we have a business to 
offer every teacher, in fact one live and 
honest man or woman in every locality, . 
whereby $100 a month can be made—and 
even more. It is employment, too, that 
will please any teacher, male or female; in 
fact it is highly educational and useful in 
its character. Let those who want to 
make money write to us at once. 

i E. E. KELLOGG & CO., 


11-78 17 Warren Street, N. Y. 





Drop Him a Line. 
‘If you wish to perfect yourself in a 
thorough, practical Commercial Course, 
or to become a Short Hand Writer, attend 
and graduate at Johnson’s Commercial 
College, St. Louis. It is one of the larg- 
est and best disciplined institutions in this 
country. For circulars or specimens of 
penmanship, address, with stamp, the 
President, J. W. JOHNSON. 
11-3 12-2 








‘The American 
Journal of Education. 


T OUGHTTO BESTATED AND 

RE-STATED that this JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION will show the 
people who pay the taxes not only 
what our teachers and school officers 
are doing, but the necessity for this 
work as well; when the taxpayers 
understand this they will provide fo: 
the more prompt and liberal payment 
of the expenses necessary to sustain 
the schools; hence the teachers aud 
school officers should see to it that 
copies are taken and circulated in 
every school district in the United 
States. 


N.B.—Remittances must be made 
by Post Office orders or registered 
letters, or draft on this city. We are 
responsible for no losses on money 
otherwise sent. 


Single subscriptions, $1 60 per year. 
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In clubs of five, $1 per year. 
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Simple Perfection. 

We have no hesitation in saying that 
the Grand Charter Oak is best arranged 
for burning any kind of fuel of any stove 
we have ever seen, and our customers, 
without a single exception, proclaim them 
perfect in all their arrangements, and es- 
pecially adapted to the soft coal of the 
West. 





THE HaskeLt, EnGravine Company of 
St. Louis, as will be seen by their adver- 
tisement in another column, get up every- 
thing in the way of designs, seal engrav- 
ing, stamps, &c., &c. In fact, after try- 
ing something over a dozen varieties of 
stamps for name, date, year, &c., we have 
never had anything equal to the stamp 
furnished by them. 

County clerks, colleges, lodges, corpo- 
rations, and all other parties using stamps 
will, we are sure, find it to their interest 
to consult them before engaging anything 
of the kind elsewhere. 

We speak from personal experience on 
this matter. 





BIGH THEN TEL 


ST, LOUIS FAIR 


Exposition! 


Open Monday, Sept. 9, !878. 
Closes Saturday, Oct. (2. 1878. 


PREMIUMS - - $50,000 00 


No Entry Fee Charged in Any 
Department. 


Reduced R.R. and Steamboat Fares, 


September 9to 14—Military week. 

September 16 to 21—Musical week. 

September,23 to 28—Tests of Agricultural Im- 
plements and Machinery. 

September 30 to October 5—Athletic Sports, 
Archery, Gymnastics, Tests of Speed in Am- 
phitheatre. 

October 7 to 12—Grand Fair of Live Stock, 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, &. 

In connection with the Grand Industrial Ex- 
position the public will have, without extra 
charge, admittance to the Zoological Garden, 
with its beautiful buildings and handseme spec- 
imens of all kinds of wild animals. 

Thg Grand Industrial Display of Agricultural 
Machinery and Mechanical Inventions will ex- 
ceed anything heretofore exhibited. The collec- 
tion of valuable paintings, expressly selected in 
tbe Eastern Cities and Europe, will alone be 
worth a visit to St. Louis. 

All letters addressed to the Secretary will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 
GERARD B. ALLEN, 

11-910 President. 


G. O. KALB, 
Secretary. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. Two courses of two and four 
years respectively. For So oe with full par- 
Uoulare, address WM. F. PHELPS, M.A, 
resident. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Anderson’s Histories and Historical Readers; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course; 

Reed and Kellogg’ s Graded gl in English, 
and Higher Lessons in English. 

Hutchison’s Physiology anc Mipatens: 

Henderson’s a in English Orthogra- 
phy, &c. .D. WILLIAMS, Agent, 

Ti-10¢ eom 46 Madison St., Chicago. 











BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bellis of Copper and Tin, mounted 

with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 

Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 

Alarms, Tower Clocks, ete. 
Illustrated Catal 
Vanduren & Tift, 102 & 1 


. ~ chee 
ME. Se Secon 5a St..Cin 








County Clerks 


Will notice that to stamp a paper like this 


KXLED 


MAR 
25 
1878 


tt 
of / Ayer 
COUNTY CLERK. 


Saves time and trouble. 

of this character address 
HASKELL ENGRAVING Co. 
11-10 12 St. Louis, Mo. 


For all kinds of work 





SENECA FALLS 


BELL FOUNDRY. 


For Church, Acadethy, Fac- 
tory, Depot, Steamboat, 
Ship, Locomotive, Plant- 
ation, Fire Engine, etc. 


Sizes and Prices, with Wheel 
Hangings & Frame Complete. 


Wet with Hang’s Cost of Bell 








Diam. of Bell. and framecom. and Hang’s 
No. 6, 25 inches... .230 pounds Nacbeneten te 25 
No. 64, 27 inches... .340 ;. 36 
No. 7, 30inches....400 ‘* 
No. 8, 34 inches....730 ted 
No. 9, 38 inches... .925 y 
AL80 BELLS FOR SCHOOL HOUSES. 

No. 3, 18 inches...... 95 pounds, price peabae $10 
No. 4, 20 oe seosny ite hie a ae, PELE = 
No 5, 23 23 inches...... 190 s FF se een 

RUMSEY & CO., Seneca Falls, N. Y., U.S x 

11-2 12-2 


Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


Without Change of Cars. 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for Kan- 
sas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galveston, and 
all points Southwest. 


CHICACO to NEW ORLEANS 
Without Enange of Cars. 


175 miles the shortest route to Memphis, Vicks- 
burg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points South 

This is also the direct route to Decatur, Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaske and 
Springfield. 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 
Without Change of Cars. 


The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 


—2" Elegant Drawing-reom Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 


we-Baggage checked to all important points. 


Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, foot of Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

W. P. Jounson, Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 
: =” F. Tucker, Gen. Sup., Chicago. 
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School Apparatus 


AND SCHOOLSUPPLIES 


Of all kinds, manufactured and for sale by 


J.B. MERWIN, 


St. l:ouis, Mo. 


Office and salesroom, 704 Chesnut Street. 


Warehouse, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


20 South Commercial Alley. 





OUTLINE MAPS. 


Camp’ 8 Large Edition, mounted........... $30 00 
= DUNO cSaceardisteans 25 00 

** Small Edition, mounted ........... 20 00 

oe deg ER vakodss. bswene 15 00 


Send for complete circular. 


Guyot’s Primary Series, Physical and Po- 


litical, 10 in set with key, Portfolio...... 15 00 
Guyot’s Common School Series, with key. 
On rollers, in wooden case, 10 in set..... 20 00 


Guyot’s Intermediate Series, 8 maps and 
key, very large and fine, perset.......... 
Guyot’s Large Series, with key, for high 
schools and colleges, Over 300 square 
feet of surface. Per set 71 00 
Any map from the last two series sold sepa- 
rately. 


The District Sehool Set, two maps only, 
United Sjates and Hemispheres, very 
large and fine, with key.................. $14 00 

Guyot’s Classical Series. Size of each, 6 
by 8 feet: 

No. 1—Roman Empire 
No. 


2—Ancient Greece, including City 
of Athens 


15 00 
The enly classical maps published in America, 





GLOBES. 
Vive inch Globe, on stand.................. $3 50 
Five inch Hemisphere, .................000- 3 50 
Six inch Globe, on stand................... 5 00 
Six inch Hemisphere - 500 
Eight inch Globe, on stand................. 8 00 


Eight inch Globe, in hinged case 


For further description see other 
side of this circular, 


MATHEMATICAL APPARATUS. 
Numeral Frames, 100 balls.................. $1 25 
vies BRUNEI, ssid cw ccs \ebsosas 1 50 
Cube Root Blocks for 2 places.............. 75 
ae 7S ime > «\ -wlbseieas o> 110 


Geometrical Forms, with Arithmetical sol- 
ids 


phaunn weve peeMehasaveseicsuckonseentie 3 00 
Geometrical Forms, larger................+ 400 
Object- teaching, forms and solids........ 3 25 
Dissected Cone, No. 1, colored............ 2 75 

ated Re error 2 25 
Arithmetieal Frames with Key............ 5 00 
sais: hcncicecg tas 6 sees cae 2 00 
Arithmetical Chart, Price’s Patent........ 25 00 

READING CHARTS, 

McGuffy’s, on rollers..................26+5 $3 00 
ge | ee 5 00 


National School Tablets, with col’d chart 8 00 


Eureka Tablet, for teaching orthography.. 2 00 
CHARTS—Miscellaneous. 
Colton’s Geographical Cards .............. $8 00 
Willson’s School and Family ChartS...... 18 00 
Gregory’s Chart of Time................... 8 00 


Hall’s Geological Chart.................... 12 00 


BOOKS. 
Camp’s Key to Outline Maps............... $1 00 
Sypher’s Art of Teaching.................. 1 50 


Webb’s Ist Lessons in Language........... 3) 
i ee eee 15 
Teachers’ Guide to Illustration ............ 1 00 
ek, SE eee rere 35 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 3,0/0 
De PPT eer eee 12 00 
si National Pictorial Dictionary... 5 00 
Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary....... 12 00 
BELLS—Call, Silver-plated. 
MC cc ulistadesebasssupekhsooaencagaeee $2 75 
is ID ei ig ain a'e Saebanwealsesesuabiessters 2 75 
STENT co cb-vebbs deeds ve ackuscdasscesnass 1 50 


Above are the most desirable and cheapest 
styles. 


. BELLS FOR SCHOOLS, 


STEEL COMPOSITION. 
Blymer, Norton & Co.’s Manufacture, from 18 
to 45 inches in diameter. Warranted. 


STEEL AMALGAM. 
Rumsey &Co.’s Manufacture, from 15 to 44 
inches in diameter. Warranted. 


Descriptive, illustrated and priced catalogues 
on application. 


LIQUID SLATING. 
x #rSend for Circular. 


BLACKBOARDS. 
x HSend for illustrated circular.<S% 
PHYSIOLOGICAL CHARTS. 


Cutter’s Physiological Charts, on rollers, 
BOG RA GUE 5 5650.0 505050 cee nebk $12 00 to $15 00 
Cutter’s Physiological Charts, on rollers, 


BGO s s ciiccdsccsvewaeie sess cela 10 00 
Cutter’s New Human and Comparative An- 

atomical Plates, 9 numbers.............. 18 00 
Cutter’s Diagram of Human Eye.......... 50 

PENMANSHIP. 
Spencerian Charts of Writing and Draw- 

BI EIN NOE 05s cies pn en cones vicnsexee $5 00 
Large size, 24 by 30, on 3 cards, mounted, 3 75 
Charts, Bound, New Edition.............. 5 00 

Eclectic Writing Charts. 
SER 6 cei vn dais erekeovehs. Wadsees $2 00 
Writing Cards, Boards .................... 5 00 

Astronomical Apparatus. 
Holbrook’s Geared Tellurian, brass, with 

compass, cog- wheel movement, No. 8..$25 00 
Holbrook’s Geared Tellurian, brass, with 

A UC ns 65% cae selévedsc cies csaanvees 17 00 
Holbrook’s Planetarium or Orery, No. 12 20 00 

“s sae ‘* No. 18. 18 00 
“9 Gyressaepe, brass, 3rings,Im 15 00 
ce 2 oe 12 00 
“ec “6 2 && 8 00 
~ Astronom. Planisphere, No.1.. 3 00 
= - "No. 2.. 850 
ag Chart Solar System, colored. ..... 1 00 





yeas Merwin’s School Mottoes, 71-2 by 
l14inches. Set of 20 sent by mail, post 
paid, for $1 00. Eight colors.~@3a 





s@Fif you do not find what you need 
in the above list—write direct, inclosing 
stamp for reply, to 
J. B. MERWIN, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in School 
Supplies of all kinds. 





Yeoman’s Chemical Chart.................. 10 00 
Clark’s Grammatical Chart................ 4 00 
Saunders’ Elocutionary Chart............. 6 00 
Bade’s Permutation Reading Case......... 12 60 
CLOCKS. 
Progeammné, WO Biss. 2.60. kessace 18 00 to $25 00 
ts PR Bias kctsatpuseseneinawenade 14 00 
BRO RIOR os sthais skin as od vienna cacsenas 8 00 
CRAYONS. 
Cy oe a ae 
Colored, assorted, per gross............... $1 50 
Talc or French chalk, per gross............ 3 00 
Steatite—Dustless.................... instivys 10 


704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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CLAPP, BROS. %CO.., 
Wholesale Jewelers. 


A FULIL LINE OF: 


American and Foreign Watches. 


LARGEST STOCK! LOWEST PRICES! 


DEALERS! 


Send for Catalogue! 
Please Call when in the City! 


No. 161 State Street, CHICAGO, 


PATENT GOTHIC DESK. 


Five sizes of these Patent Gothic Curved Folding ’Slat-seat-Desk are made, to accommodate pu- 
pils of allages. We give acut below of the numbers and sizes so that school officers may know 
how to order, and what sizes to order. 








Size 5. Size 4. Size. 3 Size 2. Back Seat, Size 1 


Desk, Size 1. 
‘ ; to start the rows with 


Size 1, High School, for two pupils from 15 to 20 years of age. Price, 


Size 2, Grammar, oF +5 12 to 16 “ig Price, 
Size 3, First Intermediate, for two pupils from 10 to13 years of age. Price, 
Size4, Second = 66 * 8 toll gv Price, 


Size 5, Primary, for two pupils from 5to 9 years. of age. Price, 
We manufacture several kinds of lower priced desks. ~3-Send for circulars.<¢& 


THE COMBINATION DESK & SEAT. 


very good purpose. It is not as convenient no1 
as comfortable as the*‘curved folding-slat seat’’ 
but it is cheaper, and gives general satisfaction 


“The Combination Desk and Seat, ”’ 


Five sizes of the ‘‘ Combination Desk and 
Seat’’ are made, to suit pupils of all ages. 


Size 1, Double, High School, seating two pei- 
sons from 15 to 20 years of age. Price, $5. 

Size 2. Double, Grammar School, seating two 
persons from 12 to 16 years of age. Price, $5. 

Size 3, Double, First Intermediate, seating 
two persons, 10 to 12 years of age. $4 50. 

Size 4, Double, Second Intermediate, seating 
two persons 8 to ll years of age. $4 00. 

Size5, Double, Primary, seating two persons 
5 to9 years of age. Price, $3 50. 

Back or starting seats to correspond with any 
size desk. Price, $3. Discount? for Cash. 





Desk and Seat. 


Back seat to start the 
rows with. 


This ‘‘Combination Desk’’ is used in most of 
the schools in St. Louis, and seems to answer 





These desks are the plainest and cheapest in 
price of any manufactured. The seats range in height from 11 tol6inches. The stanchions or end 
pieces are iron, with wide continuous flanges. They are better proportioned and braced, neater, 
and more graceful in design than any other combination seat made. Teachers and school officers 
can easily caleulate the sizes of desks needed by the average number of pupils between 5 and 20 
years of age. 


Is it Bconomical? 


This question is eminently proper. The ‘‘ Home-made Desks’’ are clumsy and ill-shapen at best— 
they cost nearly as much as the improved school desks in the first place. They soon become loose 
and rickety, as all wood desks do—and then they must be replaced by others, and when this is done 
you have paid more for the two lots of poor desks than the improved desks would have cost, and 
still have a poor desk. So the question answers itself. It is economy to buy good desks in the 
first place—for these will last as long as the fchool house stands. 


For further information, circulars of globes, outline maps, slatng, and everything needed in 
Schools, call upon or address, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 704 Chesnut st., St. Louis, Mo. 


A STRONG ENDORSEMENT. 





HE Desks and Seats used in th 

Model School House exhibited at 
the Centennial Exposition were the 
‘New Patent Gothic” style, as shown 
in the following cut, 





and are used exclusively in the public 
schools of Philadelphia, and this city 
gave its unqualified endorsement of 
this “New Patent Gothic Desk” by a 
unanimous re-adoption of them after 
jive years of trial, during 1871, 1872, 
73, 74, °75, and 1876. 

The Philadelphia Board of Educa- 

tion. after thorougl,ly testing this 
desk for five years, ard re-adopting 
it for exclusiye use during 1876, givea 
most emphatic testimony to the truth 
of the statement of Dr. Wm. T. Har- 
ris, Superintendent of Fublic Schools 
of St. Louis. 
Dr. Harris says: ‘These New Pat- 
ent Gothic Desks, used in the High 
School in this city, after a thorough 
trial, give entire satisfaction, are not 
only substantial and beautiful, but by 
their peculiar construction secure per- 
fect ease and comfort to the pupil, at 
the same time they encourage that 
upright position so necessary to the 
health and proper physical develop- 
ment of the young. These consider- 
ations commend this style of desk to 
all who contemplate seating school 
houses.” 

Before purchasing school desks, in 
view of the price and the construc- 
tion of the “Patent Gothic Desk and 
Seat,” parties wishing to buy should 
call upon or address, with stamp fer 
reply, J.B. MERWIN, 

704 Chesnut Street. St. Louis, Mo 


Wabash Railway. 





2 FAST TRAINS DAILY, 2 


8 to 12 Hours in Advance of 
Other Lines. 


33"Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars and Elegans 
Day Coaches on all trains. The only direct 
route via 


TOLEDO 
—TO— 


Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
and all Eastern Cities. 
Tickets can be obtained at all principal ticket 
offices in the West and South, and at the com- 
pany’s office 104 North Fourth Street, or Corner of 
Sizth and Washington Avenue, under Lindell Ho- 
tel, St. Lonis. E.H. Coffin, Ticket Agent. Al- 
so at Union Depots, Quincy and Hannibal, where 
also sleeping car berths may be secured, and 
baggage checked through to all Eastern cities. 
All communications addressed to this office 
will be promptly answered. H.L.HALL, 
Gen. Southwestern Pass. Agt., St. Louis, Mo. 


PROF. JOHN R. SCOTT, 


(PUPIL OF JAMES E. MURDOCH) 


TEACHER VOCAL CULTURE. 


1500 OLIVE STREET, 


St. Louis, =— = Mo. 


ll-7 lz 





TAKE THE 


Ohio & Mississippi 


RATIIWAY 


FOR 


All Points East and:'Southeast. 


No change of cars to 
Louisville, 
Cincinnati, 
Washington, 
and Baltimore. 


With direct connections for 
Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston. 





yg-Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars on night 
trains. Elegant new parlor cars on day trains. 


Trains equipped with all modern improve 
ments, including Miller’s Patent Platform and 
Coupler, and the Loughbridge Air Brake. 

W. W. PEABODY, C. 8. CONE, Jr., 
Gen. Supt., Cincinnati. Gen. Ticket Agent, 

St. Louis. 


ST.LOUIS AND SOUTHEASTERN 


RAILWAY. 
THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best route from 
St. Louis 
—TO— 
Nashville, Tenn., 
Where it connects for all points 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 





Including 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orieans, 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond,thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 





Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
gerand Mail Route. It affords you the advan- 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. No other line can 
offer this accommodation. 


This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 
And all points in Southern Illinois. 


It is the only line for 


BVANSV1ILLE 
And all points in Southern Indiana and North- 
western Kentucky. 

For threugh tickets and full information cali 
at Ticket Office, Fourth and Pine Streets, un- 
der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 

J.H. WILSON, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 

Gen. Manager. 10-2 12 
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BOARDS. 


For Day Schools---For Sunday Schools.’ tnexcelied in Rac of Fuel. 


WITH A PERFECT BLACK SLATE SURFACE. | 
| 





BLACK BOA 


ny J.B.MERWIN’S 


ALL SIZES 
HOLBROOKS LIQUID SLATING 


J.B.Merwin, 


704 CHESNUT ST 


Sr.Louis Mo. 


STYLE A. 


EASEL. 


Ceri HTT FEET aterrevern ee 











STYLE B. 


MADE WITH HOLBROOK’S IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING. 


The Blackboard has now become an indispensable article, not only to Schoo! 
‘Teachers and Sabbath School superintendents, but also to all classes of inscructors, | 
including mothers at home, lecturers and professors, and it is admitted’by all, that in 
no way can impressions upon the memory of thechildren be made so lasting. as b 
means of iliustration upon theblackboard. Superintendents of Sabbath Schools will | 
find the style “A” blackboird peculiarly adapted to their wants, as the illustrations 
may be drawn at leisure during the week, and the board then rolled up and carried in | 
the hand to the school. 


Styles, Sizes and Prices. = oe extra..... rhe Wengen vege co 8 ” | 

, | e above are mounted on rollers, wi ooks 
eee NO ORS nee CUD sven -s-7 81 9G | and rings for hanging up. , 

46 re eo ceca tewicesnhanean 1 80| Blackboards of Wood, Walnut Frame. 
66 SR sensuous bbseteeene one 225) Style B, Size No. I, 2x3 ft, (seecut)........ $3 50 
sah er 2 70) ’ ed eee 5 25 
sed i hevewstssseedd’ swabesmeich 815 ed vy ee (eee 7 00 
pd DP us vennes Devreeteonsevaube 00 vis ne OO. AEROS See 9 50 
sé AME, Sudcueesinbesenpncbatenen 8 60 ” 7S a ee 12 0a 
ed FE bcietesonteres enaaetenak 4°20 


KGrI send No. 1 and 2, style A, by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. Send direct.<¢% 
Iship by express, and in ordering parties will please specify the style ot board wanted, 
whether a, or B, and number, whether No. 1, 2, 3, 4, &€. 


I also supply Liquid Slating for Blackboards on the walls of schoel houses, which stands the 
test of use and time. See the following: 


BNDORSEMENT. 


Office C. B. Clark, Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 


J. B. Merwin—Dear Sir: The blackboards made ot HOLBROOK’S Liquid Slating, put on the 
school houses of St. Louis by you, give perfect satisfaction. They are both durable and economi- | 
I have tested this matter so thoroughly that I now make it a part of my regular contract ins all | 


cal. 

school buildings, that the blackboards shall be put upon the walls, and shall be made of your 

Holbrook’s Liquid Slating. Respectfully, C. B, CLARK, Architect, 
For prices, address with stamp tor reply, and send direct to 


J. B. MERWIN, 
704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








- HOLBROOK’S 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


FOR BLUACH BOARDS. 


2s PRICES.—Pint, $1 25; Quart, $2 25; Half Gallon, $4 25; Gallon, $8 00. 
A Gallon will cover 200 Square Feet with Three Coats. 


Slated Paper 3 feet wide, $1 per yard, any length required. 
Directions for Use. 


Firmst—Make the surface on which the Slating is te be applied as smooth as possible. Use sand 
or emory paper if neeessary. It can be made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster of 
% pains not to let the plaster set before it is put in, as it will crumble. 


88coxp—For applying the Slating use a flat camel’s hair brush,-frem three to fifteen inches wide | 


the wider the better. Price, per inch, 0 cents. Brushes furnished if desired. 


THIRD-—-Snake and stir the Slating till thoroughly mixed: and, that the surface may be even, in 
applying the Slating take as lew strokes as possible, drawing che brush the entire width of the 
rd, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visibie after the slatiny 
Fourtn—After the firstcoat, rub the boards smooth with emery or sand-paper (rubbing the grit 
from off the paper first), and then apply the secund coat same as first. For re-painting an old 
Blackboard two coats will be sufficient. Lf applied to the wall, three coats. 
——— (J 


Caution"No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ as we have the 
exclusive manufacturing of it throughout the United States. Dwight Holbrook, the inventor, 

the first liquid slating ever offered for sale, and th 
imitations, none can preduce the 


Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Sarface of the Holbrook. 


itisthe only surface that will not giaze, and it will last Ten Years. 


X9> Keep the can well corked. Brushes furnished it desired. Sample as applied to paper sent 
by mail on application. Send tor circular of Black boar! F racers, everything else needed in 
your school. Address, with stamp for reply. and send disect to 


J. B. MERWIN, 
704 Chesnut street. St. Louis, Mo. 


ough there are several base and cheap 


BLACK BOARD » | 





Ouelreont 


\\ 
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Unsurpassed in Construction. 
Unparalleled in Durability, 
Undisputed in the BROAD CLAIM of being the 
VERY BEST OPERATING, 




















PERFECT COOKING STOVE ss 
waa OSI |— 


SCHOOL DESKS. 


Home Endorsements! 
J* B. MERWIN, 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis: 
Deak Siz: It gives me pleasure to state that the desks and seats which you have put into the 
school rooms of this city, after a thorough trial of more than fen years, give entire satisfaction. The 













7 SHE 
New Patent Cothic Desk,’’ 
with curved Folding Slat seat, with which you furnished the High Schools, are not only substan- 
tial and beautiful, but by their peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil, at the Co 
same time they encourage that upright position so necessary to the health and proper physical develop- Civil 
ment of the young. These considerations eommend this style of desk to all who contemplate seating ture, 
School Houses. Respectfully Yours, WM. T. HARRIS, ogy, 
Superintendent Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. Eng) 
omy 
More than 600,000 of these desks have been sold; every one using them commends them. Fo 
Evec 
J 
RECITATION SEATS AND TEACHERS’ DESKS. z 
We 
I 
L 
I 
| 
\ 
\ 
lor 
’ 
an 
Curved ee welding Seat—No. 162. Ash or:poplar.stamed. Made any length required. Stand- pa 
| ard length, 8 feet. 
Aside from the desks, a good Teacher’s Desk, Chair and Recitation Seat, which are necessary to 
| the complete furnishing of a school room, a good set of Common School apparatus, embracing ar 
say ase of Camp’s ox Guvot’s Outline Maps and Key, cost from.................... $20 to $30 Ov 
Set Andrews’ Physic!ogical Charts, rm “4 -.-10 to $18 00 
I 0 Sr en II, «5 ncnn ob asngeeease Senevberutescdveb cussnetekhenepascovvineseabeee 1 00 
| ROCRRNNINOE 9 SED, WEN ve ccccccccconsicctnbeccnscechoosesSncct eee $8 to 17 CO na 
SS MRR OND: 655.5 bast wekcecewacedadecsso> edbebes vue keesredeseuteacomisbercdscd $2 50 to 3 00 
ee ED dn is opuwennsvchsnede ras whGsh bnaeDOoa CAE PUTEs cas ¥h gusenes so cohanatbad® 3 2 
| Cr ch clos doco ogg bile ets SNMEPKR ORS C TERS Kev esae dense Mebebed sein censexke mete 1580 T 
a Ss Pa a ae ok ob enable abuse ewae sink pueesdkauebe so dae cevhsece as diet ined 110 D 
Te oe. sink cnn cew au chasheelpaehale Sk aos dale Sicketi wei Gate eelee ses aalake nie 50 to 750 e 
ABOUT SHIPPING.—We ship all desks, except one with each order, in knock down; this method a 
| secures low freight rates and obviates ey of breakage; the one desk is put up ready for ic 
| use, and with our printed directions, will enable any one to put together the desks for 25 cents 
each Allscrews, ink-wells, foot-rests, &., to entirely complete the desks, are included with- P 
out extra cost. 
Let us repeat that Sixty Days notice should be given in order to secure the prompt delivery of b 
the outfit’'your school needs. For further information, circulars at agree outline maps, LiquIpD - 
| SLATING, and everything needed in schools, call upon or address with stamp for reply, 
J.B. MERWIN, : 
Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, Noy¥704 Chesnut Street, 8t. Louis Mo ; 
+ 1 
| 
+] 
‘Men and Women of the South; ohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any Other series. 
N.B. Special terms made for introduction. 


| Desiring Pleasant and Profitable work, are invi- 
ted to solicit orders for the Life of 


: PRICES. 
| Gremeral Albert Sidney JOWMSOM, | esimasy.........cscssssssscecceesseeeese 60 
Lectures ........ Pons tn evevccensgcevceD, daesess 100 
| embracing his services in the armies of the Uni- | Common School Edition.................... $1 50 
| ted States, the Republic of Texas, and the Con- | Counting House Edition................... . 800 
federate States. By his son, Col. Wm. Preston | Key ..............0.ccceececcceeeces cain vesay 200 


| Johnson. A sample copy of either book for examina- 





One handsome octavo, 722 pages, illustrated 
| by maps and engravings. Seld by subscription. 
| Exclusive territory given. For further partic- 
| ulara, apply to the publishers, 

D. APPLETON & CO., 


| 11-8910 549 Broadway, New York, 


tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half pric 


—or the five books for $3 50. a 
The five books sent to teachers for examina- ‘ 
tion for $3 50, butonly in reply to requests ac- 
by the money. 
W. J. GILBERT, Pablisher. 
206 N. Fourth Street, 8t. Louis, Me. 


companied 


9-9 








